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The  Pan  Americ:an  L'mon,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  ereated  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Xicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  L'nited  States,  Uruguay,  and  \'ene- 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
•Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  P’ourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Ch'le,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Pl  RPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATtOS 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  arc  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.AoMINtSTRATIVE  DIVISIONS 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  L’nion  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sjjecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bi  li.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Lmion,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

P.AN  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  condueting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Gabriela  Mistral 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


"I  declare  niy  faith  in  this  institution, 
and  to  it  I  entrust  myself  as  to  an  entity 
sound  and  strong  in  storm  or  danger.” 

These  words  came  from  Gabriela  Mis¬ 
tral,  the  Chilean  poet  Ix-loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  throughout  the  Americas,  as  she 
stood  Ix'fore  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  on  March  19  of  this 
year.  She  had  just  come  from  Europe 
after  receiving  from  King  Gustav  of 
Sweden  the  1945  Xohel  Prize  for  Litera¬ 
ture,  an  award  which  gratified  the  entire 
.American  continent,  and  the  Board  had 
assembled  in  special  session  to  pay  her  the 
official  tribute  of  the  .Americas.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Chile  well  said.  “.As  a  citizen 
of  .America.  1  .  .  .  am  proud  of  honoring 
one  who  has  known  how  to  honor  us 
throughout  the  world.” 

The  Governing  Board  room  was  full  to 
overflowing  when  Senorita  Mistral  en¬ 
tered.  She  was  seated  at  the  right  of  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador.  Honorable  Carlos 


Martins,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
who  addressed  her  in  these  words: 
Senorita  Mistral: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .yinerican 
Union  is  honored  to  welcome  you  today.  There 
is  nothing  more  fitting  than  that  your  voice  be 
heard  in  this  temple  of  the  .Xmericas. 

We  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  humanity.  It  will  rest  on  justice  and  on  love, 
renouncing  for  ever  the  belief  that  might  makes 
right. 

God  gave  us  this  world  full  of  beauty  and  in¬ 
finite  piossibilities,  but  man's  genius  must  domi¬ 
nate  it  and  utilize  its  greatness  and  wealth.  God 
gives  us  the  raw  material,  but  man  is  the  artificer 
of  his  own  destiny  on  earth. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  new  Era  of  the  .ymericas, 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sun  of  justice,  we  are 
commanded  now,  as  we  were  long  ago,  to  work 
for  the  realization  of  an  ideal. 

This  aspiration  guides  the  .American  govern¬ 
ments,  but  if  it  is  to  be  truly  effective  it  must 
fK-netrate  deeply  into  the  heart  of  all  .Americans, 
rherefore  the  concerted  action  of  our  govern¬ 
ments  should  rest  on  the  spiritual  union  of  our 
peoples. 

It  is  with  spiecial  pleasure  that  I  have  the  privi¬ 
lege,  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  of 
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gifctini;  you,  Gabricia  Mistral,  and  of  thus  evok¬ 
ing  the  true  and  eternal  Aineriea  sung  in  your 
inspired  lines. 

With  the  .\ndine  fury  of- the  winds  or  with  the 
sweetness  of  childhood  you,  the  pcK-t  of  .America, 
express  the  .American  spirit.  Dwelling  on  the 
tranquil  heights  above  minor  differences  and 
national  frontiers,  your  heart  vibrates  with  ‘‘a 
single  aspiration”;  enraptured,  you  make  "a 
universal  gesture  of  love.” 

C>)ntinue,  singer  of  .America,  this  work  of  faith 
and  of  love.  Yours  are  these  words:  “C^hant 
hymns  full  of  hope,  scatter  the  seed.” 

The  room  was  hushed  with  expectation 
as  Galiriela  Mistral  rose  to  reply.  Her 
words  of  praise  and  stimulation  for  the 
Pan  .'\merican  Union  were  these: 

Old  memories  vibrate  around  me  in  this  place, 
as  1  see  again  its  leafy  patio,  its  stark  white  walls, 
and  the  noble  and  furrowed  face  of  my  eminent 
friend  Doctor  Rowe.  It  was  twenty-four  years 
ago  that  the  Pan  -American  Union  first  bade  me 
welcome;  and  now  eight  years  have  gone  by 
since  these  doors  were  opened  to  me  once  again. 
Under  the  bridges  of  those  three  dates  have  flowed 


the  waters  of  time,  inscrutable  in  their  constant 
change. 

To  us  of  the  South  this  building  seemed  at  first 
half  alien,  for  C:ancer  and  C^apricorn  had  lone 
Ix-en  in  opposition.  I'ifteen  years  later  we  had 
Ix-giin  to  think  of  it  as  a  friendly  place,  ami  Ix-forr 
its  fortieth  year  there  was  already  binning  tlir 
warm  flame  of  a  heightened  understanding.  .\o\v 
the  North  and  the  South  are  side  by  side:  noiv 
they  touch  each  other. 

Bs-cause  the  political  memlx-rs  of  this  household 
come  and  go,  the  role  of  its  [x-rmanent  head  is  of 
double  importance.  Three  traits  of  his  race  an- 
giving  valuable  aid  to  Dix  tor  Rowe— a  will  to 
serve,  an  abundant  kindness,  and  modestv.  Thrv  t 
are  traits  tix)  seldom  found  among  the  nations.  1 
great  ladies  that  are  wont  to  show  themselves 
as  stiff  and  cool  as  do  the  ladies  in  ancestral  por¬ 
traits,  May  Ciod  keep  Doctor  Rowe  for  having 
tamed  here  more  than  one  evil  spirit'  He  has 
subdued  tbe  demon  of  suspu  ion,  the  demon  of 
stony  nationalism,  and  the  demon  of  capricious 
fickleness.  There  was  a  f  renchman  who  used  to 
say:  “The  first  thing  is  to  endure."  Whatever  we 
make  is  ripening  while  we  hold  it  in  our  hands. 

.Another  generous  soul,  l>on  Pedro  de  .Alba,  has 
Ix-en  watching  over  this  invaluable  work.  He  is 
a  Mexican,  and  as  such  he  is  shaped  in  the  pattern 
of  his  native  land;  the  Ixxmty  of  that  horn  of 
plenty  is  continually  Ix'ing  poured  out  upon 
othei-s. 

Your  first  feat  of  magic,  Dix’tor  Rowe,  was  to 
make  this  a  place  of  friendly  intercourse;  your 
second  was  to  keep  the  institution  a  living  thing, 
to  vanquish  inertia,  that  obscure  law  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  reverse  of  the  divine  forces  of  creation. 

Ever  since  the  .Swedish  .Academy  made  its 
award,  people  have  been  bestowing  upon  me 
honors  that  1  never  earned  or  even  dreamed  of. 

If  I  did  not  have  liefore  me  the  dreadful  panorama 
of  the  world,  like  the  avenging  delirium  of  our 
father  Dante,  if  I  did  not  have  all  this  before  me, 

I  should  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  bandying 
of  my  poor  woman’s  name  in  tbe  pri-ss  and  over 
the  wires.  But  at  every  moment  1  see  and  feel 
this  Satanic  postwar  panorama,  which  faces  us 
and  which  cries  out  to  all  of  us  together  with  its 
furious  challenge.  AVhat  brings  me  peace  and 
understanding  in  this  present  tumult  is  the  thought 
that  here  is  a  call  for  all  the  reluctant,  the  idle, 
and  the  solitary,  a  call  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  militia 
of  the  .Americas,  to  a  force  of  fighting  angels,  as 
your  Pearl  Buck  would  sav.  I  seem  to  see  the 
scattered  lanterns  of  the  searchers,  bobbing  about 
in  the  postwar  night  through  all  the  byways  of 
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the  (ontinont,  iheir  search  Rrowinfi;  ever  more 
anxious. 

But  let  us  understand  one  another.  I  am  search- 
ins;.  like  you,  for  ‘"the  laborers  in  the  vineyard," 
as  the  Ciospe-l  says;  i  too  am  painfullv  carrying 
arountl  the  lantern  of  my  straining  eyes.  I  keep 
vigil  with  you,  and  share  your  anxiety;  1  bring 
hack  with  me  from  Fiurope  an  accumulated 
awareness  of  the  perils  that  threaten  .Xmerica, 

I  am  no  strong  arm  to  lean  on;  rtill  less  am  I  the 
treasure  all  have  sought;  1  am  only  one  more 
among  the  searchers  who  stand  guard  in  the 
darkness,  watching  over  three  prized  possessions 
in  their  time  of  danger.  In  any  case,  our  selves 
do  not  matter  much;  what  matters  is  that  these 
divine  trifts.  Freedom,  Peaee  and  Demtxracy, 
shall  not  be  torn  from  our  heavens 
Senor  .Martins:  I  declare  my  faith  in  this  insti¬ 
tution.  and  to  it  I  entrust  myself  as  to  an  entity 
sound  and  strong  in  storm  or  danger.  I  am  one 
whose  knowledge  is  no  more  than  the  knowledge 
of  others,  and  whose  power  is  less  than  almost 
anyone’s.  To  Im*  a  woman  is  still  to  suffer  a 
slight  paralysis;  and  to  move  through  the  open 
spaces  of  the  young  .Americas  with  hair  that  is 
more  than  graying  is  an  appeal  for  a  release,  not 
for  the  soul  that  God  created  and  keeps  under 
His  care,  but  for  a  reletise  for  the  body,  and  this 
my  mother  earth  is  already  granting  me. 

Your  task,  sirs — and  you  have  never  had  a 
greater— is  to  keep  the  continent  free  from  world¬ 
wide  madness,  from  physical  misery,  and  from 
the  fatalistic  and  resigned  depression  that  grows 
out  of  it.  -And  while  you  are  discharging  this 
duty  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  you,  agents 
and  interpreters  of  our  spirit,  not  to  slip  on  the 
treacherous  stones  of  a  certain  almost  zoological 
kind  of  nationalism  which  would  station  us  here, 
would  pin  us  in  flesh  and  spirit  to  a  single  merid¬ 
ian,  as  if  we  were  no  more  than  the  llama  or  the 
alpaca  of  the  Aymaras.  (I  place  a  high  value 
upon  those  graceful  beasts  of  mine,  but  I  know 
that  the  men  of  .\merica  cannot  be  circumscribed 
by  the  puna  or  the  valley  or  the  sea  line  where 
the  penguins  nest.) 

The  men  and  women  and  even  the  children  of 
the  three  Americas  have  been  trained  and  steeped 
to  the  core  in  certain  phrases,  which  are  as  vertical 
as  a  thunderbolt,  and  cannot  possibly  be  pushed 
askew.  They  are:  “Thy  kingdom  come,"  “our 
daily  bread,”  and  “deliver  us  from  evil.”  phrases 
which  convey  universality  and  social  justice  in 
their  very  marrow.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  begins 
and  ends  in  a  plural  as  round  and  unqualified  as 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  or  the  piercing  phrases  of 


the  litjnii-s.  The  prayers  which  came  later  are 
for  the  most  part  entirely  individual;  perhaps  for 
that  reason  they  are  more  like  counter-prayers,  a 
perverse  pagan  about-face. 

We  left  our  course  when  we  Ix’gan  to  say  that 
“we”  with  a  mind  that  was  blank  or  wandering; 
when  habit  turned  our  prayers  into  a  mere 
repetition,  and  their  meaning  went  flat  and  stale. 

I  am  not  an  impassioned  patriot,  nor  a  Pan 
.•\mericanist  intoxicated  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
continent.  I  have  come  to  know  almost  the  whole 
hemisphere,  from  C^anada  to  Tierra  del  Fuego; 

I  have  eaten  at  the  grandest  and  the  humbh'st 
tables;  my  very  flesh  is  permeated  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  soil  of  this  continent,  .^nd  I  make 
Ixjld  to  say,  without  fear  of  seeming  strange,  that 
the  poverty  of  Ontral  .-America  concerns  me  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Indian  on  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  that  the  naked  Negro  of  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  Tropics  brings  as  much 
shame  to  me  as  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 

In  olden  days  the  peace  of  the  continent  was 
based  upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese  harque¬ 
buses;  order  was  rooted  in  them.  Under  the 
republican  regime  peace  tfX)k  in  a  new  ingredi¬ 
ent — civil  and  international  law.  But  the  peace 
which  is  now  our  first  duty  must  include  yet 
another  element- — economic  justice,  and  that  not 
doled  out  by  grams.  The  old-time  peace  gave 
no  attention  to  this  factor;  South  .America  has 
lived  through  some  confused  and  near-sighted 
times  which  offered  no  presentiment  of  this  obli¬ 
gation.  A'et  we  had  at  hand,  far  to  the  north 
in  the  rectangle  of  the  United  States,  a  nation 
which  on  this  point  has  been  a  leader  from  its 
birth. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  seen  in  any  group  of  laborers 
that  when  one  of  them  grows  weary,  because 
his  section  of  ore  or  of  stone  is  especially  hard, 
he  casts  a  beseeching  glance  toward  the  others  who 
are  fresh  or  who  have  finished  their  own  stints. 
For  us  the  United  .States  must  play  the  part  of 
those  obliging  miners  or  stonecutters.  In  .South 
.America  the  labor  of  bringing  together  different 
kinds  of  souls  and  bodies,  leading  them  into  the 
same  way  of  life  or  weaving  together  the  various 
stocks  like  wool  and  cotton  on  a  loom,  is  an  under¬ 
taking  that  is  much  more  protracted  than  Bolivar’s 
crossing  of  the  Andes,  and  more  complex  than  an 
exploration  of  the  watery  network  of  the  .Amazon. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  give 
us  cooperation  and  generous  understanding. 

Here  is  a  task  for  nature  and  for  a  higher 
power,  to  make  men  from  a  crossing  of  races, 
to  develop  European  communities  in  countries 
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which  have  more  of  the  tragic  than  of  the  idyllic, 
and  to  do  it  upmn  the  ruins  of  an  age-old  civi¬ 
lization  which  has  been  wiped  out.  Add  to  this 
some  thorny  European  legacies,  such  as  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Iberian  individualism  and  the  vestiges 
of  feudalism  surviving  from  men  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  you  will  easily  see,  you  of  the  United 
States,  why  we  seem  slow,  why  our  progress  is 
broken  by  abrupt  halts.  (In  those  halts  we  shape 
our  course  afresh,  or  gather  our  strength  for 
periods  of  forced  march.)  My  country  is  one  of 
those  which  hate  leap>ed  forward,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Uruguay  has  come  to  maturity; 
.^rgentina  prospered  first  of  all;  every  one  of  the 
others  is  engaged  in  the  struggle,  reaching  some 
part  of  its  goal,  and  Mexico  has  paid  in  blood.  We 
ask  you  not  only  to  help  us  with  dollars  and 
machines,  but  also  to  know  and,  above  all.  to 
understand  us. 

We  need  to  unify  our  countries  from  within  by 
means  of  an  education  which  shall  grow  i  to  a 
national  awareness,  and  of  a  redistribution  ol  wel¬ 
fare  which  shall  bring  us  to  a  stable  equilibrium. 
We  need  also  to  unify  those  countries  of  ours  in  a 
harmonious  rhythm  that  shall  be  almost  Pythago¬ 
rean,  a  rhythm  in  which  those  twenty  spheres 


shall  move  freely,  even  gracefully,  without  ever 
colliding.  We  are  driven  by  an  ambition  that  is 
still  confused:  but  it  has  come  coursing  through  our 
blood  from  the  Platonic  archetyjjes  down  to  the 
tempestuous  and  careworn  Bolivar,  whose  dream 
we  are  trying  to  bring  to  reality.  But  we  must 
begin  with  the  Good  if  we  are  to  attain  the 
Beautiful.  A  twisted  good  like  totalitarianism, 
even  though  it  comes  of  classical  and  Christian 
line,  turns  in  the  end  into  a  Gorgon  or  a  monster. 

Our  people  use  the  beautiful  word  “neighbor” 
as  an  equivalent  for  “fellow  man,”  and  they  have 
the  same  double  use  for  the  word  “Christian,” 
which  means  “believer”  but  also  simply  “man.” 
Let  us  see  to  it  on  this  continent  that  our  neighbor 
is  a  fellow  man,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  make  the 
noun  “Christian”  describe  the  just  man.  For 
there  are  millions  of  our  Indians  who  are  not  yet 
our  fellow  men.  Neither  are  the  mixed  races  in 
our  fields,  who  do  not  yet  know  how  to  cultivate 
the  soil  of  South  America  to  the  point  of  produc¬ 
ing  enough  for  our  needs.  Nor  is  our  middle 
class  full  grown,  that  class  aloof  from  the  masses, 
which  does  not  maintain  enough  contact  with 
the  people  to  spread  its  enlightenment  and  re¬ 
lease  the  flood  of  the  people’s  own  creations,  to 
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bring  dignity,  happiness,  honor,  and  well-being. 

Men  of  America,  to  w  hom  our  destiny  has  been 
entrusted:  We  wish  to  act  in  defense  of  freedom 
as  the  United  States  does;  we  wish,  as  the  United 
States  wishes,  to  ensure  a  peace  coupled  with  social 
justice;  and  we  wish  also  to  create  a  democracy 
imbued  with  the  intangibles  of  Mediterranean 
lands,  and  compounded  with  the  lines  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  ancestors  of  the  men  of  European 
.America.  For  if  our  civilization  of  the  future 
did  not  have  the  savor  of  our  own  blood,  how 
could  we  feel  it  to  be  our  own  creation? 

.\t  the  close  of  her  address,  Gahriela 
Mistral  spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  to 
her  friend  \'ictoria  Ocampo,  the  .Arsentine 
writer.  .She  said: 


With  us  today  incognita,  as  she  has  wished  it,  is 
a  distinguished  .Argentine,  my  companion  in 
authorship,  my  companion  in  various  battles  on 
behalf  of  underprivileged  children,  my  compan¬ 
ion  in  friendship,  one  who  is  loved  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  degree  and  warmly  admired.  Some  years 
ago  I  left  a  poem  for  her  in  her  house  at  Mar  del 
Plata,  and  I  wish  to  greet  her  today  by  reading 
this  poem  and  thus  bringing  it  to  mind  again.  I 
wish  to  read  it  also  so  that  by  this  means  those 
present  may  learn  to  know  her  a  little: 


Recado  a  Victoria  Ocampo 
en  la  Argentina 

Victoria,  la  costa  a  que  me  trajiste, 
tiene  dulces  los  pastos  y  salobre  el  viento, 
el  mar  Atlantico  como  crin  de  potros 
y  los  ganados  como  el  mar  .Atlantico. 

Y  tu  casa,  Victoria,  tiene  alhucema, 
y  verldicos  tiene  hierro  y  maderas, 
conversacion,  lealtad  y  muros. 

Albahil,  plomero,  vidriero, 

midieron  sin  compases,  midieron  mirandote, 

midieron,  midieron  .  .  . 

Y  la  casa,  que  es  tu  vaina, 

medio  es  tu  madre,  medio  tu  hija  .  .  . 
Industria  te  hicieron  de  paz  y  sueno; 
puertas  dieron  a  tu  antojo 
umbral  tendieron  a  tus  pies  .  .  . 


Yo  no  se  si  es  mejor  fruta  que  pan 
y  es  el  vino  mejor  que  la  leche  en  tu  mesa. 
Tu  decidiste  ser  “la  terrestre,” 
y  te  sirve  la  Tierra  de  la  mano  a  la  mano, 
con  espiga  y  homo,  cepa  y  lagar. 


La  casa  y  el  jardin  cruzan  los  ninos; 
ellos  parten  tus  ojos  yendo  y  viniendo; 
sus  siete  nombres  Henan  tu  boca, 
sus  donaires  sueltan  tu  risa 
y  te  enredas  con  ellos  en  hierbas  locas 
o  te  caes  con  ellos  pasando  medanos. 

Gracias  por  el  sueno  que  me  dio  tu  casa, 
que  fue  de  vellon  de  lana  merino; 
por  toda  hora  en  que  oH  alhucema, 
por  la  mahana  en  que  oi  las  torcazas; 
fxsr  tu  ocurrencia  de  “fuente  de  pajaros,’’ 
f)or  tanto  verde  en  mis  ojos  heridos, 
y  bocanada  de  sal  en  mi  aliento: 
p)or  tu  paciencia  para  poetas 
de  los  cuarenta  puntos  cardinales  .  .  . 

Te  quiero  porque  eres  vasca 
y  eres  terca  y  apuntas  lejos, 
a  lo  que  viene  y  aiin  no  llega; 
y  porque  te  pareces  a  bultos  naturales; 
a  maiz  que  rebosa  la  America, 

— rebosa  mano,  rebosa  boca — , 
y  a  la  Pampa  que  es  de  su  viento 
y  al  alma  que  es  del  Dios  tremendo  .  .  . 

Te  digo  adios  y  aqui  te  dejo, 
como  te  halle,  sentada  en  dunas. 

Te  encargo  tierras  de  la  America, 
i  a  ti  tan  ceiba  y  tan  flamenco, 
y  tan  andina  y  tan  fluvial 
y  tan  cascada  cegadora 
y  relampago  de  la  Pampa ! 

Guarda  libres  a  tu  .Argentina 
el  viento,  el  cielo  y  las  trojes; 
libre  la  Cartilla,  libre  el  rezo, 
libre  el  canto,  libre  el  llanto, 
el  pericon  y  la  milonga, 
libre  cl  lazo,  libre  el  galojje: 
i  el  dolor  libre,  la  dicha  libre ! 

Por  la  Ley  vieja  de  la  Tierra; 
por  lo  que  es,  ptor  lo  que  ha  sido, 
por  tu  sangre  y  por  la  mia, 
i  pKjr  Martin  Fierro  y  cl  Gran  Cuyano  * 
y  por  Nuestro  Senor  Jesucristo! 

The  Representative  of  Guatemala,  Senor 
don  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez,  himself  a 
poet,  saluted  Gahriela  Mistral  in  the 
following  words: 

“Philosophy,  science,  and  art  are  feminine; 
only  action  is  masculine,”  it  has  been  said. 

•  San  Marlin. 
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This  is  the  same  as  saying,  “The  spirit  is  leminine.*’ 
Indeed,  the  scepter  of  poetry  in  America  has  for 
some  years  been  held  by  women — the  names  of 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  Delmira  Agustini,  AI- 
fonsina  Storni,  Gabriela  Mistral,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

What  are  the  chief  attributes  of  Gabriela 
Mistral’s  poetry?  In  form,  simplicity— although 
sometimes  her  passion  has  been  called  grandil¬ 
oquence;  in  its  depths,  eternity. 

The  message  that  truly  breathes  eternity  strips 
itself  of  trappings  until  truth  itself  is  revealed. 
Gabriela  has  done  this;  she  sp>eaks  her  eternal 
message  in  restrained  and  simple  words  full  of 
her  affirmation  of  the  spiritual. 

One  day  I  stood  for  a  long  time  lost  in  prayer¬ 
like  admiration  before  a  cane  fence  crowned  with 
convolvulus  that  framed  an  Indian  cabin  in  my 
country.  What  a  marvel  of  form  and  color  was 
presented  by  the  rude  palings  and  their  adorn¬ 
ment  of  wild  flowers!  No  human  hands  could 
produce  anything  to  equal  their  mystic  beauty. 

I  gazed  until  a  child  roused  me  from  my  trance. 
.A  few  days  later  my  eyes  realized  that  no  other 
color  could  vie  in  beauty  with  the  earthy  hue  ol 
the  bare  adobes,  without  coating  or  whitewash, 
of  a  rustic  native  inn. 

Thus  by  the  hue  of  the  earth,  by  the  simplicity 
of  palings  and  azure  flowers,  Gabriela  Mistral 
gives  substance — at  times  harsh  and  unadorned — 
to  her  ix)ems  in  prose  or  in  verse.  She  does  what 
another  poet  noted  for  his  simplicity,  Amado 
Nervo,  did  before  her  in  the  Mexico  that  she 
loves  so  dearly.  Her  poems,  all  too  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  have  been  collected  in  Desolacion — New  York, 
1922 — and  Tala* — Buenos  Aires,  1938. 

.All  praise  to  Gabriela  and  to  Chile,  her  great 
Spanish  American  country,  which  she  extols. 
Here  in  this  building  that  represents  the  unity  of 
.America,  here  in  the  home  of  the  Pan  American 
L'nion,  Washington  welcomes  and  acclaims  her 
today.  As  a  writer,  teacher,  and  woman  of  good 
will  she  received  from  the  hands  of  King  Gustav 
of  Sweden  world  recognition  in  the  Nobel  Prize, 
just  as  in  1924  she  received  in  this  capital  recog¬ 
nition  from  America,  represented  by  its  ambassa¬ 
dors  and  by  the  women's  organizations  of  the 
L’ nited  States,  at  a  ceremony,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chilean  Embassy  and  the  Pan  American 
l'nion,  over  which  the  .Secretary  of  State  presided. 

It  is  in  truth  all  America  that  is  glorifying 
Gabriela  Mistral  today  through  this  tribute  of  the 
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Pan  .American  Union.  Here,  too,  only  a  short 
time  ago,  she  was  eulogized  in  the  eloquent  and 
generous  words  of  Pedro  de  .Alba  and  other  ad¬ 
mirers.  The  .America  that  honors  her  is  the 
■America  that  has  known  her  gifts  of  beauty  and 
kindness,  her  help  for  the  helpless,  her  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  everything  for  the  good  of  mankind.  .Some 
countries,  for  example  my  own  Guatemala,  whose 
President  is  another  teacher.  Dr.  Juan  Jos^ 
.Arevalo,  have  named  schools  in  her  honor,  and  in 
them  are  springing  to  life  many  seeds  that  she 
has  planted — seeds  of  Pan  .Americanism,  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  faith  in  the  creative  spirit. 
Where  has  Gabriela  Mistral  walked  that  she  has 
not  left  this  goodly  mark  of  her  passing? 

The  Ambassador  of  Chile,  the  Honoral)le 
Marcial  Mora,  then  spoke  in  honor  of  his 
countrywoman,  saying;; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board; 

You  will  understand  the  pride  felt  by  all  Chil¬ 
eans  when  we  see  the  most  important  organiza¬ 
tion  respionsible  for  relations  among  the  countries  ‘ 
of  the  .Americas  paying  tribute  to  our  compatriot, 
Gabriela  Mistral.  .She  has  come  to  be  known  as  I 
a  representative  of  .America.  Now  she  returns  } 
to  us  after  having  received  the  1945  Nobel  Prize, 
and  thus  being  numbered  because  of  her  poetical 
genius  among  the  great  creators  of  world  litera¬ 
ture. 

It  is  deeply  significant  that  Gabriela  Mistral  is 
now  with  us  in  the  same  rotjm  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  republics  of  the  continent 
assemble  to  discuss  inter- .American  problems  with 
great  faith  and  hope  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
spiritual  and  piolitical  system  to  make  the  .Americas 
a  homogeneous,  living,  and  harmonious  organism. 

I  venture  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  we  are  not 
only  rendering  a  tribute  but  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ceiving  an  inspiration. 

Gabriela  Mistral  may  be  considered  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  In  her  is  incarnate  the  Pan 
.Americanism  that  is  not  only  the  coordination  of 
the  official  policy  of  neighboring  though  diverse 
republics  but  also  the  profound  integration  of  the 
will  and  destiny  of  our  peoples,  the  expression  of  a 
collective  soul  that  day  by  day  affirms  its  indiris- 
ibility  and  its  vigor. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Gabriela  Mistral  has 
lx"en  going  up  and  down  this  continent,  from  one 
country  to  another,  with  th«-  gospel  of  her  poetry 
and  her  humanism.  With  true  perception  our 
people  have  made  her  a  symbol,  and  the  tribute 
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that  is  always  paid  her  wherever  she  goes,  the 
unanimity  of  feeling  that  has  always  envelojxfd 
her  name,  the  response  aroused  by  her  jxjetry 
in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  heart,  are  the 
consequence  not  only  of  the  sfjell  that  she  casts 
but  also  of  the  mission  that  she  fulfills. 

And  this  mission  is  to  scatter  the  seed  of  a  new 
cultural  and  social  creed,  of  a  new  democracy 
more  authentic  and  less  formal,  of  a  new  interna¬ 
tionalism  that  is  based  more  and  more  each  day 
on  the  aspirations  and  concrete  needs  of  our 
peoples. 

She  has  identified  the  cause  of  poetry  with  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  has  made  creative  thought 
the  principal  bulwark  against  any  kind  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  servitude.  Her  achievement  stems  from 
her  desire  to  serve  humanity.  Her  whole  work, 
although  permeated  with  sorrow,  is  full  of  faith, 
of  confidence  in  mankind,  of  a  serious  summons  to 
responsibility,  of  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  our 
nations.  She  has  never  withdrawn  from  a  world 
or  a  generation  shaken  by  deep  crises;  she  has 
never  feared  to  meet  problems;  she  has  always 
proclaimed  love  and  truth. 

Therefore,  throughout  .America,  Gabriela  has 
made  a  place  in  the  heart  of  our  nations,  and  her 
poetry  is  received  as  revelation  and  prophecy. 

If  the  Nobel  Prize  was  her  world  recognition  as 


jxx-t,  this  tribute  today  is  recognition  through  her 
of  the  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  .American  nations. 

-As  a  Chilean,  in  the  name  of  my  country  and  of 
my  Government,  permit  me  to  express  my  thanks 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union;  but  as  a  citizen  of  .America, 
I,  like  them,  am  proud  of  honoring  one  who  has 
known  how  to  honor  us  throughout  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  Argentina,  the  Honoraljle 
Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias,  who  said: 

When  I  was  appointed  Representative  of  my 
Government  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  I 
thought  that  honor  and  responsibility  were  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  p>osition,  but  I  did  not  dream  that  it 
would  offer  me  the  pleasure  of  representing 
.Argentina  at  a  ceremony  rendering  a  well  de¬ 
served  tribute  so  important  to  the  literary  life  and 
thought  not  only  of  Chile  and  of  the  American 
continent  but  of  the  whole  world.  Certainly  I 
did  not  imagine  that  under  such  circumstances, 
with  all  that  they  imply  for  the  letters  and  the 
culture  of  my  country,  I  should  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  satisfaction  of  expressing  my  thanks  for  the 
gracious  reference  to  my  compatriot,  Senorita 
Ocampx),  that  we  have  just  heard  from  the  great 
poet  Gabriela  Mistral. 


Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 


The  President  of  the  United  States  led 
the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in 
Washington  this  year.  Several  weeks 
lx:forehand  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  that  the  week  Ijeginning  April 
14,  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  1890,  Ije 
designated  Pan  American  Week  and 
urging  States,  cities,  schools,  and  the 
people  in  general  to  obser\e  the  week 
fittingly,  in  any  of  numerous  ways  that 
they  might  choose. 

On  Monday,  April  15,  President  Tru¬ 
man  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  noon  to  make  an  address  Ijefore  a 


special  session  of  the  Governing  Board. 
Washington  was  at  the  height  of  its 
springtime  loveliness.  The  bright  sun 
shone  on  the  twenty-one  flags  of  the 
.\merican  republics  flying  in  front  of  the 
Ijeautiful  building,  and  the  very  air  seemed 
full  of  promise  and  good  will. 

Inside  the  scene  was  impressive.  In 
the  great  vaulted  Hall  of  the  Americas 
the  members  of  the  Board  sat  on  the 
stage  in  their  tall  carved  chairs;  Ijehind 
them  were  massed  their  countries’  flags, 
reminding  the  audience  that  these  men 
represented  the  voluntary  union  of  the 
280,000,000  people  of  the  Americas  in 
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one  continental  community.  The  room 
was  filled  with  cabinet  members  and  other 
personages  from  diplomatic  and  Govern¬ 
ment  circles,  including  Mrs.  Truman 
and  Miss  Truman.  High  officers  from 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  .American  republics  also 
joined  in  the  celebration.  The  gathering 
made  a  brilliant  spectacle. 

Those  present  on  such  occasions  in 
other  years  could  not  fail  to  think  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  who  had  here  affirmed 
the  Good  Xeighlior  Policy  soon  after  he 
first  took  office  and  who  continues  to 
lx;  revered  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

‘•Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,”  said  the  Honorable 
Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

President  Truman  rose  to  speak  of 
democracy,  cooperation,  and  the  Pan 
.American  system,  first  paying  a  tribute 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  Nfr.  Hull. 
He  .said: 

I  have  lone:  looked  forward  to  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .-Xmerican  Union. 

No  one  can  address  a  meeting  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
without  thinking  of  the  men  who  did  so  much  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  coopera 
tion  among  them — my  predecessor,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  his  great  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull.  The  names  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Hull  will  be  revered  in  history  for  many 
accomplishments.  A  long  line  of  inter-.\merican 
conferences  and  inter- .Nmerican  agreements  shows 
how  successful  has  been  their  Good  Neighbor 
Policy. 

History  will  also  record  President  Roosevelt's 
many  efforts  before  1939  toward  preventing  war 
and  spreading  this  Good  Neighbor  Policy  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  was  thwarted  by  the  mad¬ 
ness  and  desire  for  world  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  .\xis  dictators  and  aggressors.  But  even  while 
the  United  Nations  waged  war  to  defeat  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists,  the  United  States  began  to  lay  the 
solid  foundations  for  a  Good  Neighbor  Policy  for 
the  whole  world.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the 


steps  which  were  taken  by  our  Government  under 
Roosevelt's  leadership.  You  are  familiar  with 
them,  and  you  know  how  solidly  the  foundations 
were  laid. 

Based  on  those  foundations  the  United  Nations 
has  now  been  launched  on  its  career.  I  know  that 
it  will  succeed.  It  must  succeed. 

Before  us  now,  lies  a  new  era  in  which  the  power 
of  atomic  energy  has  been  released.  That  age 
will  either  be  one  of  complete  devastation,  or  one 
in  which  new'  sources  of  p>ower  will  lighten  the 
labors  of  mankind  and  increase  standards  of 
living  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  adventure  which  we 
face.  In  it  the  people  of  all  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  will  have  to  play  their  special  part.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1930’s  the  special  part  which  the  .American 
Republics  played  in  world  history  was  to  perfect 
and  strengthen  their  methods  of  consultation  and 
cooperation.  They  did  this  primarily  to  meet  the 
growing  threat  of  war  from  overseas.  .And  when 
war  finally  came,  the  weight  of  the  .Americas  was 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  forces  which 
defeated  the  .Axis  pxjwers. 

In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  it  will  be  the  task 
of  the  American  Republics  to  do  their  part  in 
creating  and  maintaining  a  system  of  world  peace 
which  will  eliminate  the  fear  of  war  and  establish 
in  its  place  a  rule  of  justice  and  world  cooperation. 

To  maintain  a  lasting  p)eace,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  have  now  shown  their  willingness  to  use 
force,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression. 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
kind  of  force,  while  it  may  hold  aggressors  in 
check,  will  not  of  itself  eliminate  the  deep  causes 
of  unrest  such  as  those  responsible  for  World 
War  II.  Underneath  the  Nazi  madness  were 
the  material  distress  and  spiritual  starvation  born 
of  poverty  and  despair.  These  evil  forces  were 
seized  upon  by  ev'il  men  to  launch  their  program 
of  tyranny  and  aggression. 

The  danger  of  war  will  never  be  completely 
wipod  out  until  these  economic  ills  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  roots  of  war  are  themselves  eliminated. 
To  do  that  we  must  achieve  the  kind  of  life — 
material,  cultural  and  spiritual — to  which  the 
pxfoples  of  this  world  are  entitled.  To  that  ob¬ 
jective  we  must  all  dedicate  our  energies  and 
resources. 

I  know  of  no  one  word  which  more  fully  em¬ 
bodies  this  objective  than  the  word  “democracy.  ’ 
It  was  the  symbol  and  the  hop>e  of  democracy 
which  liberated  the  world  from  Nazi  and  Japan¬ 
ese  slavery.  Democracy  was  the  objective  which 
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gave  strength  to  the  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
underground  in  the  enslaved  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Democracy  is  the  rallying  cry  today 
for  free  men  everywhere  in  their  struggle  for  a 
better  human  life. 

We  all  appreciate  that  this  word  “democracy” 
carries  different  meanings  in  different  languages. 
In  different  parts  of  the  world  it  will  have  differ¬ 
ent  connotations.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  of  the 
Pan  .American  Nations  do  have  certain  common, 
fundamental  understandings  of  what  the  word 
“democracy”  means.  Despite  our  differences  in 
language  and  cultures,  we  do  have  in  common  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man 
and  a  desire  to  improve  the  material  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Time  and  again  the  American  Republics  have 
met  to  reaffirm  their  devotion  to  those  ideals  of 
demtxrracy.  They  have  done  this  in  the  face  of 
constant  pro()aganda  for  Nazi  and  Fascist  doc¬ 
trines.  .And  in  the  postwar  world  I  am  sure  these 
American  Republics  will  reaffirm  the  bold  stand 
for  democracy  with  which  they  have  resisted  the 
forces  of  reaction  from  abroad  during  the  last 
decade. 

Only  recently,  at  the  Inter-.American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico 
City,  they  repeated  “their  fervent  adherence  to 
democratic  principles,  which  they  consider  es¬ 
sential  for  the  peace  of  the  .Americas.” 

Certain  political  rights  are  fundamental  to 
freedom — free  sjxech,  a  free,  press,  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  form  of 
government. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  goals  require  first  of  all 
the  efforts  of  each  nation  within  itself.  But  if  we 
have  learned  anything  in  the  last  decade  it  is 
that  no  nation  can  stand  alone.  Only  through 
a  genuine  cooperative  effort  can  these  goals  be 
achieved  in  the  world  at  large.  They  require 
international  cooperation  toward  expanding  pro¬ 
duction,  increasing  world  trade,  and  developing 


natural  resources  so  that  all  efforts  to  improve 
living  standards  may  rt'st  upon  a  solid  basis. 

That  kind  of  cooperation  is  inherent  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  guided  the  Pan  .American  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  past.  We  must  translate  those  prin¬ 
ciples  into  effective  action  and  tangible  results  in 
the  future. 

Our  .American  tradition  rests  on  the  belief  that 
the  state  exists  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
.American  Republics  have  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
jected  the  false  doctrine  that  man  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  We  must  now  prove  that 
international  cooperation,  too,  e.xists  only  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  The  peoples  of  the  .Americas  have 
a  right  to  exjject  of  the  Pan  .American  system  that  it 
show  its  validity  by  promoting  those  liberties  and 
principles  which  the  word  “democracy”  implies 
to  them.  Pan  .American  solidarity  must  prove 
itself  to  be  in  fact  a  bulwark  of  democratic  f)eace. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  objective,  we 
shall  make  the  fullest  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people  and  of  the  world  at  large.  By 
giving  tangible  expression  to  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  we  shall  widen  and  strengthen  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  world.  In  that  way 
we  can  revitalize,  through  our  Pan  .American 
coofjeration,  the  faith  of  peoples  everywhere  in 
their  ability  to  build  a  peaceful  world  upon  a 
firm  foundation. 

The  same  evening  the  Hall  was  the 
scene  of  a  delightful  concert.  The  string 
orchestra  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Capt.  William  F.  Santelmann,  played 
three  excellent  numl)ers  and  Miss  Alice 
Rilieiro,  a  gifted  Brazilian  soprano,  sang 
se\eral  groups  of  songs  which  gave  the 
large  audience  much  pleasure  and  were 
warmly  applauded.  Her  accompanist 
was  Ettore  Alimonda.  The  interesting 
program  follows: 


Juan  Bautista  Plaza  (Venezuela)  b.  1898 


Fuga  Criolla 


Domingo  Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  b.  1 899  Three  movements  from  Cinco  Piezas  Breves 

Grave 

Inquieto  doloroso 
.Algo  movido 

Siring  Orchestra  oe  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  Symphony  Orchestra 
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II 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  1“'56-1791 
Enrique  Granados,  1867-1916 
Joaquin  Turina,  b.  1882 
Richard  Hageman  (United  States  I  b.  1882 
Pietro  Cimara,  b.  1887 

Alice  Ribliro 


Porgi  Amor  (From  l.e  Xozze  di  Figaro) 
El  Majo  Discrete 
Cantares 
Do  Not  Go,  My  Love 
Canto  di  Primavera 


III 

Paul  White  (United  States)  b.  1895  .Sinfoni'-tta  for  string  orchestra,  Op.  8 

•Mlegro 

.\ndante 

■Mlegro 

String  Orchestra  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  Svmphonv  Orchestra 

IV 


Sergs  by  Brazilian  Cempesers 


Erancisco  Migncnc,  b.  1897 
Ernani  Braga 
Jos6  Siqueira,  b.  1907 
Waldemar  Henrique 
jayme  Ovalle,  b.  1894 
Clarlos  Gomes,  1836-1896 


Quando  uma  Flor  Dcsabrocha 
Engenho  Novo 
Reminiscencia 
Coco  Pencruc 
.\zulao 
Mamma  Dice 


.■\i,icE  Ribeiro 


Heitor  Villa-Lobos  (Brazil;  b.  1884  Suite  para  instrumentos  de  cordas 

Musica  timida 
Musica  misteriosa 
Musica  inquieta 

String  Orchestr.a  of  the 

United  States  Marine  Band  Symphony  Orchestra 


While  the  President  was  speaking  at 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  also  commem¬ 
orating  Pan  American  Day.  In  the 
Senate  a  significant  address  was  made 
by  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Chairman  of 
the  CUimmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
said  in  part: 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago,  Mr.  President, 
the  Presidents  of  the  twenty-one  Republics,  mem- 
liers  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  by  executive 
order  designated  .April  14  as  Pan  American  Day. 
The  purpiose  of  this  action,  taken  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  to 
impress  upon  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  the 
significance  of  the  long  road  which  they  have 
travelled  together  in  their  quest  for  unity  of 


purpose  and  fiolicy.  It  was  also  designed  to 
remind  them  of  the  grave  responsibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
on  this  hemisphere  <is  well  as  the  great  contri¬ 
butions  which  the  .American  Republics  are 
called  upon  to  make  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
all  over  the  world. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  unending  satisfaction  to 
every  citizen  of  the  .Americas  to  look  back  upon 
the  splendid  record  of  accomplishment  not 
only  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  but 
also  in  promoting  inter-.American  cooperation 
in  the  solution  of  common  economic  and  social 
problems.  .  .  . 

I  remind  the  Senate  with  justifiable  pride  that 
we  in  the  New  World  established  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  30  years  before  the  League  of  Nations 
first  saw  the  light  of  day.  The  Union  was,  in 
effect,  the  first  international  organization  of  a 
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gfnrral  character  working  on  behalf  of  peace 
among  the  nations.  This  fact  stands  in  the 
record  of  history  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  vision 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  new  World. 

We  must  all  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
to  the  nations  of  the  .Americas  jx-ace  has  a  far 
deefK'i'  meaning  than  the  mere  absence  of  armed 
conflict.  It  is  a  positive  concept  involving 
mutual  helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems;  it  involves  the  placing  of  the  exjjerience 
of  each  and  every  one  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

.  .  .  the  inter-.'Xmerican  system  is  not  based 
on  buildings  and  organizations  alone.  It  goes 
far  beyond  mere  bricks  and  mortar.  We  have 
agreed  upon  a  core  of  common  ideals  which 
bestow  upon  the  inter-.Xmerican  system  its 
life  and  vitality. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  many 
menilters  spoke  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  the  Day.  The  leading  part 
was  taken  by  the  Honorable  Pete  Jarman, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
-American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs.  Mr.  Jarman,  who  was 
congratulated  on  the  work  of  his  com¬ 
mittee,  spoke  warmly  of  inter-.American 
friendship,  e.xpressing  himself  in  part  as 
follows: 

Today  Pan  .American  Day  has  become  one  of 
the  significant  anniversaries  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  only  day  set  apart  by  the  governments  of  an 
entire  continent  to  symbolize  their  common  bond 
and  their  common  hope  for  a  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
coojjeration.  The  observance  of  Pan  .American 
Day  by  government  leaders,  as  well  as  by  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  clubs,  commercial  associations, 
and  other  groups,  and  its  recognition  by  the  press 
and  radio,  conveys  its  message  of  solidarity  to 
young  and  old  throughout  the  continent.  It  has 
IxTome  a  powerful  aid  in  bringing  about  a  closer 
understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  theme  for  1 946,  the  sixteenth  annual  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day,  is  “Free  and  united,  the  .Americas 
go  forward.”  I  repeat,  “Free  and  united,  the 
.Americas  go  forward.” 

Other  representatives  who  had  served 
as  delegates  at  inter-American  conferences 
or  on  committees  entailing  visits  to  Latin 
.America  added  their  voices  to  those  wish¬ 


ing  well  to  the  Pan  .American  L’nion  and 
its  meml)ers  on  its  fifty-sixth  anniversary. 
The  Honorable  Frances  Bolton  expressed 
the  consensus  well  when  she  said: 

We  arc  celebrating  here  today  the  first  Pan 
.American  Day  since  victory’  in  F.urope  and  victory 
in  Japan;  and  we  in  the  United  .States  will  not 
forget  the  Brazilian  soldiers  in  Italy  and  the 
Mexican  airmen  over  the  Pacific  who  died  to 
help  win  those  victories.  Nor  shall  we  ever 
forget  that  when  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  little  Ck’ntral  .American  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  was  the  first  in  this  hemisphere— a 
few  hours  ahead  of  the  United  States  itself — in 
declaring  war  on  Japan  with  the  gallant  assertion 
that  whenever  any  .American  country  is  attacked, 
Costa  Rica  is  attacked. 

We  have  had  borne  in  upon  us  during  the  years 
of  war  the  knowledge  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
differences  of  nationality  and  custom  and  lan¬ 
guage,  we  peoples  of  the  twenty-one  Republics  of 
America  have  a  real  bond  of  union  in  the  Ameri¬ 
canism  that  is  our  common  heritage  and  our  way 
of  life  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

.And  the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin  re¬ 
called  one  of  the  prime  tenets  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  when  he  said: 

This  day  commemorates  the  ptolitical  economy 
and  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  .Americas  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  juridical  equality  and 
respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  each. 

The  commemoration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  terminated  by  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  international  organizations;  reaf¬ 
firming  the  Itelief  of  the  House  in  the 
principle  of  friendly  cooperation  for  the 
solution  of  all  problems  which  face  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  a  principle 
that  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  inter-.American 
system;  extending  its  most  cordial  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  other  popular  representative 
organs  of  each  of  the  other  .American 
republics;  and  felicitating  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  L’nion  on  its  anniversary.  Copies  of 
the  resolution  are  to  l>e  sent  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  the  other  .American 
republics. 
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rhf  Inter-Anu*rican  Defense  Board 
united  the  commemoration  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Day  with  the  celebration  of  its  own 
fourth  anniversary.  At  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  the  chief  address  was  made  by  CJen- 
eral  .\rmando  Revoredo  of  Peru,  after 
introductory  remarks  by  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  M.  B.  Rid^way,  U.  S.  A.,  the  Chair¬ 
man.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion 
General  Revoredo  said: 

OurinR  the  tragic  pcrifxi  of  the  war,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  reverses  met  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  continued  to  bind  our  peoples  more 
closely,  first  because  of  the  immediate  danger  and 
secondly  because,  through  emergency  measures 
which  brought  into  contact  men  and  institutions 
hitherto  unknown  to  each  other,  we  were  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  and  were  learning  to  respect 
and  like  each  other.  These  sentiments,  which 
were  growing  in  the  soul  of  our  peoples,  have  been 
and  still  are  most  clearly  appreciated  in  this 
group,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  purpose — 
defense — and  because  of  the  essentially  military 
personality  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Peace  has  come  and  has  brought  complex 
problems  with  it.  T'he  Inter-.\merican  Defense 
Board  has  established  firm  foundations  for  the 
defense  of  the  Hemisphere,  and,  although  its 
resolutions  are  merely  recommendations  offered 
for  the  approval  of  the  various  governments,  they 
are,  however,  cornerstones  for  the  present  and 
future  organization  of  Hemisphere  defense,  ex¬ 
actly  for  the  reason  that  they  are  motivated  by 
Hemisphere-wide  interest.  We  know,  among  the 
appreciable  results  of  the  Board’s  work,  that  the 
problems  of  land,  sea,  and  air  transportation  have 
already  been  outlined;  the  bases  for  military  co¬ 
operation  have  already  been  laid;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  have  been  affirmed  of  unity  of  training 
and  uniformity  of  materiel.  But  above  all, 
gentlemen,  there  exists,  in  the  individual  feeling 
of  the  memljers  of  this  body  and  in  the  collective 
mind  of  our  organization,  the  conviction  that 
America's  problem  is  one  problem. 

.\fter  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  Inter- 
.\inerican  Defense  Board  heard  President 
Truman  at  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
then  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  May¬ 
flower  the  memljers  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  Eisenhower,  Fleet 


Admiral  Nimitz,  and  Cieneral  Spaatz, 
Commanding  General,  L’nited  States 
.\rmy  .Air  Forces. 

General  Eisenhower,  who  w  as  one  of  the 
guests  called  upon  to  speak  extemporane¬ 
ously  after  the  luncheon,  said  in  closing: 

I  believe  that  in  the  Americas  more  than  in 
other  countries  are  still  remaining  those  shreds  of 
the  pioneering  spirit  that  brought  our  forefathers 
into  every  country  of  the  .Americas  from  Europe. 

T  hey  did  not  have  someone  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  had  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That 
pioneering  spirit,  that  determination  to  go  and 
live  their  lives  as  they  please  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  at  the  basis  of  our  understanding  of 
democracy,  is  still  with  us  in  great  measure.  If 
we  can  take  those  assets  that  we  have  of  that  type, 
work  with  them  and  develop  them  as  brothers, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  we  are  going  to  remain 
in  peace  among  ourselves  to  develop  our  own  idea 
of  world  p>eace,  then  we  will  btr  doing  a  great  deal 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  whole  world. 

Two  Other  events  of  an  official  char¬ 
acter  took  place  in  Pan  American  VV'eek. 
.At  ixjth  the  Pan  .American  Union  was 
represented. 

The  Honorable  Henry  .A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  held  a  reception 
on  .April  16  in  his  office  for  twenty-six 
Latin  American  trainees  studying  under 
the  Fourth  Latin  American  Aviation  Train¬ 
ing  Program.  Among  the  one  hundred 
guests  present  were  the  Honorable  William 
Benton,  A.s.sistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Orville  Wright,  the  famous  inventor,  and 
prominent  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Civil  .Aeronautics 
.Administration.  The  Latin  .Americans 
thus  honored  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  under  the  spionsorship  of  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Coopieration  and  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  their  training. 

.Another  Cabinet  officer,  the  Honoral)le 
Clinton  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  .Agri¬ 
culture,  invited  a  numlier  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  lie  his  guests  at  luncheon  on  .April 
18.  These  were  the  agricultural  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  American  republics  at¬ 
tached  to  the  several  embassies  in  VVash- 
ington.  “Since  agriculture  is  the  basis  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere  civilization,” 
said  Secretary  Anderson,  “it  is  axiomatic 
that  the  progress  of  the  Americas  .  .  . 
necessarily  involves  the  strengthening  of 
our  hemispheric  agricultural  harmony.” 
He  assured  his  guests  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  always 


lie  glad  to  do  its  part  in  this  undertaking. 

Both  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  had  exhibits  Ijcaring 
on  Pan  .American  Day.  The  original  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  with  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  delegates,  a  loan  from  the 
Pan  American  L^nion,  were  shown  under 
glass  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Alfredo  Machado  Hernandez 

Ambassador  of  Venezuela 


Dr.  .Alfredo  Machado  Hernandez,  the 
new  .Ambassador  of  A’enezuela  Ijefore  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
representative  of  his  country,  w'ith  the 
same  rank,  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  is  an  eminent  jurist 
and  diplomat  who  has  for  many  years 
I  given  valuable  service  to  his  country  lx>th 

,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Machado  was  Ixirn  in  Caracas  on 
Novemljer  19,  1886.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Central  University  of  Venezuela 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Political 
Sciences  in  1907  and  in  the  same  year 
liegan  his  studies  in  law  at  the  Law  School 
of  the  Federal  District  of  V’enezuela. 
In  1909  he  went  to  France  and  for  the 
following  two  years  continued  to  study  civil 
and  commercial  law  and  political  economy 
at  the  Paris  Law  School,  and  public  and 
international  law  at  the  Free  School  of 
Political  Sciences  in  the  same  city. 


Returning  then  to  A’enezuela,  Dr. 
Machado  devoted  himself  during  the 
years  1912-35  to  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  acting  as  consulting  attorney  for 
banks,  mining  companies,  and  commerical 
and  industrial  houses.  During  the  same 
period  he  taught  private  international  law 
and  diplomatic  history  in  the  Caracas 
School  of  Diplomacy. 

In  1936  he  left  his  profession  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  business,  especially  the 
establishment  and  development  of  indus¬ 
tries  in  Venezuela,  and  to  a  project  for  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  city 
of  Caracas.  At  the  same  time  he  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  governmental 
affairs  and  in  the  following  years  his  serv  ¬ 
ices  were  almost  constantly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  On  many  occasions 
he  has  cooperated  in  various  spiecial  studies 
related  to  national  finance  and  economy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
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ALFREDO  MACHADO  HERNAnDEZ 
Venezuelan  member  of  the  Governing  Board. 


on  Fiscal  Laws;  helped  establish  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  and  was  a  memljer  of  its  first 
Board  of  Directors;  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Azarian  Reform;  \’ice 
Chairman  of  the  organization  charged 
with  planning  the  L^niversity  City;  and, 
more  recently,  a  memljer  of  the  Intermin- 
isterial  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post¬ 
war  Problems. 

Dr.  Machado’s  first  diplomatic  assign¬ 
ment  came  in  1938  when  he  w’as  named 
Minister  of  X’enezuela  in  Peru.  In  the 
same  year  he  served  as  delegate  to  the 


Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  that  met  in  Lima. 

From  1941  to  1943  he  was  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  and  while  filling  that  post 
he  initiated  Venezuela’s  tax  reform.  One 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  reform  was 
the  levying  of  the  income  tax,  thereby 
assuring  the  Government  of  a  steady 
source  of  revenue  and  accomplishing  a 
reduction  in  tariff  duties  and  other  indirect 
taxes.  When  he  resigned  that  office,  he 
returned  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Central  Bank  and  to  business,  to  work 
again  for  the  establishment  of  new  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  \’enezuelan  econo¬ 
my  and  progress,  highly  important  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  on  the  basis  of  joint 
Venezuelan  and  United  States  capital. 

In  1942  Dr.  Machado  was  a  meml)er  of 
the  \’enezuelan  delegation  to  the  Third 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  1945  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
at  San  Francisco.  Later  in  1945  he  was 
named  Ambassador  to  .Argentina,  which 
post  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  Washington. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  professional, 
business,  and  diplomatic  activities.  Dr. 
Machado  has  found  time  to  make  many 
addresses  and  to  write  studies  on  economic, 
ethnographic,  and  historical  subjects;  to 
establish  one  of  the  most  complete  collec¬ 
tions  of  colonial  art  in  Venezuela;  and  to 
found  the  Museum  of  Colonial  Art  of 
Caracas,  in  cooperation  with  the  Venezu¬ 
elan  Government  and  the  Association  of 
the  Friends  of  Colonial  Art,  of  which 
organization  he  is  president. 
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Modern  Trends  in 
Latin  American  Literature 


PEDRO  DE  ALBA 

Assistant  Director.  Pan  .American  Union 


The  University  of  Miami  is  a  most 
appropriate  setting  for  the  discussion  of 
the  literature  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America. 

In  this  reeiion  memories  of  the  s[randeur 
that  was  Spain  are  still  vivid.  Today 
questing  thought  and  actual  routes  of 
travel  spread  from  here  in  all  directions 
and  one  constantly  feels  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  current  Ijetween  the  United  States 
to  the  North  and  Spanish  .America  to  the 
South. 

.An  atmosphere  of  universality  pervades 
Florida  and  one  observes  a  yearning  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  the  men  of 
other  nations.  .A  knowledge  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  distant  peoples  is  like  a  window 
through  which  one  perceives  the  depth 
of  human  feeling. 

In  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
it  would  Ije  easy  to  select  a  group  of  well- 
known  writers,  quote  a  few  of  their  poems 
or  pages  of  prose  and  thus  fulfill  my  pledge 
toward  this  cultured  assemblage.  Perhaps 
such  an  expedient  would  lx;  of  greater 
interest  to  you.  but  I  feel  indebted  to  the 
Hispanic  .American  Institute  of  this  Uni¬ 
versity  and  l)elieve  that  I  should  express 
some  of  my  personal  conceptions.  The 
field  of  quotations  and  translations  has 
l)een  traversed  all  too  often.  I  should 
prefer  to  present  a  literary  panorama  of 
Spanish  .America  and  attempt  to  classify 

Address  delivered  March  20,  7946.  Translated  by 
D.  G.  Davis. 


in  broad  outline  the  characteristics  of 
Hispanic  .American  letters. 

To  cite  names  and  list  authors  is  a 
dangerous  venture.  One  is  thereby  tempt¬ 
ed  to  speak  of  one’s  favorites  or  to  praise 
one’s  friends  and  compatriots.  Such 
tactics  may  well  result  in  omitting  those 
who  merit  attention. 

.And  in  this  attempt  at  generalization, 
an  even  greater  sin  may  l)e  committed — 
that  of  uttering  commonplace  or  vulgar 
platitudes  of  value  to  no  one.  The  mind  of 
man  does  not  react  to  nebulous  concepts, 
nor  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  he  satis¬ 
fied  with  generalities.  Man  needs  con¬ 
crete  facts  to  form  and  define  his  ideas 
and  firm  ground  upon  which  to  stand. 
Instead  of  giving  you  the  names  of  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  authors.  I  am 
going  to  devote  my  remarks  to  Spain  and 
to  the  eighteen  Spanish-sfxraking  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Spanish  .America  is  a  continent  of  writ¬ 
ers;  men  of  letters  have  given  it  personality 
and  dignified  it.  Its  position,  character, 
and  importance  parallel  the  quality  of 
its  poets,  novelists,  playrights,  and  philos¬ 
ophers. 

We  inherit  from  Spain  a  propensity  to 
evaluate  life  through  literature.  The 
Golden  .Age  of  Spain  was  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  history.  When  the  power  of  Spain 
l)ecame  decadent,  w  hen  the  dream  of  em¬ 
pire  was  broken  and  what  had  Ijeen  won 
in  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Portugal  w'as  lost. 
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and  when  later  the  colonies  of  America 
were  emancipated  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  the  monarchs.  nobles,  statesmen,  and 
the  intellectual  class  of  Spain  remained 
true  to  their  glorious  literary  heritage,  a 
symliol  of  the  unity  of  a  great  culture. 
More  than  by  the  deeds  of  its  military  men 
and  conquistadors.  Spain  maintained  its 
prestige  by  the  tradition  of  its  theater, 
novels,  and  poetry.  It  was  a  dignified 
method  of  preserving  its  grandeur,  al¬ 
though  a  somewhat  romantic  and  artificial 
gesture.  The  literary  decline  was  not 
long  in  coming.  The  18th  century  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  19th  were  a  time 
of  political  and  literary  decadence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  notable  period  called 
“The  Enlightenment,”  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  III. 

The  dividing  line  lietween  literary  work 
of  high  merit  and  trivial  or  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  times  w'avering  and  evasive; 
and  so  it  is  that  Spain  came  to  the  end  of 
the  1 9th  century  in  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fused  values. 

Even  Ijefore  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
were  given  up,  Spain  had  lost  its  position 
as  a  leader  in  the  world  of  letters.  The 
corruption  of  royalty,  the  ignorance  of  the 
privileged  classes,  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  ruling  element,  forgetfulness  of  the 
country’s  identity,  brought  on  the  disaster 
of  1898.  A  few’  great  Spanish  writers  who 
saw  clearly  and  struggled  to  correct  these 
faults  so  that  Spain  might  reestablish  its 
prestige  upon  the  authentic  virtues  of  its 
people  were  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

When  trying  to  explain  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain  in  the  war  of  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  a  writer  of  Spanish  blood  crystal¬ 
lized  his  opinion  in  these  words:  “W'hat 
happened  is  that  a  country  of  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  Spain,  was  defeated  by  a  coun¬ 
try  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  United 
States.’’  The  United  States  followed  the 


upward  course  of  a  country  of  physics  and 
chemistry;  Spain  underwent  a  transfor¬ 
mation  and  endeavored  to  change  its  way 
and  correct  the  errors  lx)m  of  viewing  life 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  Rhetoric  and  poetrv’  have  a 
derogatory  connotation  when  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  declamatory,  artificial,  and 
tawdry  manifestations. 

The  Spanish  intellectuals  of  1898  were 
men  of  stature,  clear  perception,  and  a 
reforming  and  creative  spirit;  they,  Ijetter 
than  anyone,  recognized  the  origin  of 
Spain’s  decadence  and  denounced  the 
sham  and  artifice  in  the  literary  atmos¬ 
phere  of  their  country.  That  impulse 
towards  regeneration,  truth,  and  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  common  people  and 
their  problems  gave  depth  to  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  output  and 
obtained  for  the  authors  a  prominent 
position  in  the  history  of  world  thought. 

Some  say  that  this  Spanish  generation 
was  too  much  intellectualized  and  lacked 
men  of  action  to  approach  the  masses  and 
get  to  the  roots  of  the  ills  besetting  Spain. 
The  phenomenon  was  complex.  Philos¬ 
ophers,  novelists,  playwrights,  men  of 
science,  lyric  poets,  were  predominant 
figures;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  men  of 
letters  who  published  challenging  works 
and  directed  inspiring  messages  to  the 
workers  in  country  and  city. 

In  the  political  field,  there  was  a  strong 
movement  toward  the  “reconstitution’’  of 
Spain,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  return  to 
provincial  autonomy  and  the  recognition 
of  municipal  rights,  rights  which  had  been 
lost  since  the  coming  of  the  Hapsburgs  in 
the  16th  century.  This  idea  of  a  return  to 
a  confederation  of  Ilierian  peoples  had  its 
political,  literary,  and  philosophical  reper¬ 
cussions  and  was  discussed  in  Spain  for 
more  than  30  years.  When  the  republic  of 
1931  took  form  most  survivors  of  the 
generation  of  1898  strongly  supported 
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republican  ideas  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  political  strue:^le. 

The  generation  of  1898  and  the  Hispanic 
American  literary  movement 

The  Spanish  generation  of  1898  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  world  of  the  20th  century.  It 
was  the  origin  of  the  modernist  movement, 
a  term  somewhat  inept  and  lacking  in 
esthetic  appeal,  like  so  many  other  literary 
designations  that  have  wide  acceptance 
w'ithout  lieing  well  understood. 

The  imjxjrtance  of  the  1898  movement 
lies  in  its  impulse  towards  artistic  advance 
and  in  its  desire  to  approach  living  re¬ 
alities.  That  endeavor  was  of  a  multi¬ 
lateral  character.  It  did  not  flow  in  any 
one  direction  l)ut  in  many.  The  Spanish 
intelligentsia  opened  windows  to  the 
breezes  from  far  and  wide.  Some  of  its 
more  renowned  representatives  traveled 
and  studied  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany  and,  moreoser,  discovered  Span¬ 
ish  America,  where  a  movement  that  was 
to  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the 
Spanish  literary  world  was  taking  shape. 

During  the  last  of  the  19th  century 
and  the  Ijeginning  of  the  20th,  the  focal 
point  of  Spanish  lyrical  poetry  and  good 
prose  was  in  America.  The  reverlx^ra- 
tions  of  the  great  French  schools  of  poetry, 
the  Parnassian  and  the  Symlxilist,  reached 
Spain  in  a  roundalxjut  way;  these  move¬ 
ments  took  root  and  Ixire  fruit  in  Hispanic 
America  earlier  than  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  appears  that  the  .\merican  poets, 
Indians,  creoles,  and  mestizos,  possessed 
a  sensibility  more  in  harmony  with  the 
work  of  the  great  French  pioets  and  that 
their  ears  were  attuned  to  the  subtle  mes¬ 
sages  that  came  across  the  Atlantic. 

That  glorious  group  of  modernist  Ameri¬ 
can  poets,  compiosed  of  eight  or  ten  fig¬ 
ures  of  continental  stature,  was  very  much 
under  the  French  influence.  Their  French¬ 


ness  affected  the  famous  Spanish  poets  like 
an  -inundating  backwash.  The  delicacy, 
fine  shadings,  and  intimate  quality  of  the 
French  poets  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  lively  intelligence  and  sensitive  tem- 
fjerament  of  the  American  mestizo,  Indian, 
and  creole.  Some  termed  this  poetry- 
decadent  Itecause  it  was  so  precious  and 
refined.  There  had  teen  other  great 
decadent  schools  in  France,  the  Rococo,  a 
decadent  form  of  the  Baroque,  and  the 
literature  of  la  vie  boheme,  that  was  a 
decadent  romanticism. 

The  modernist  and  decadent  poets  of 
Hispanic  America  were  too  literary.  They 
lived  in  artificial  paradises,  in  enchanted 
castles,  in  enclosed  gardens;  they  formed 
a  subjective  and  theorizing  school  that 
nevertheless  acquired  high  position  by  the 
magic  of  poetry  written  only  for  its  own 
sake.  Some  of  these  famous  poets  were 
unadaptable,  others  retellious.  There 
were  not  lacking  among  them  those  who 
were  devotees  of  Nirvana,  of  Bohemian 
life,  or  of  wandering;  some  of  them  turned 
into  satellites  or  proteges  of  dictators  or 
leaders. 

From  these  great  poets,  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  as  well  as  Spain  learned  an  important 
lesson;  they  exalted  Americanism  despite 
their  exotic  quality  and  they  renovated 
the  literary  language  and  theories  of 
esthetics.  They  are  regarded  as  the 
illustrious  captains  of  modernism  in  Span¬ 
ish  literature. 

The  generation  of  1920 

The  foregoing  outline  takes  in  the 
years  preceding  the  First  \Vorld  War. 

The  movement  that  followed  the  war 
is  classified  as  revolutionary,  not  only 
in  literature  but  in  all  the  social  and 
{Xilitical  activities  of  Spanish  America. 

The  Mexican  revolution  that  tegan 
in  1910  is  intertwined  with  the  events 
of  1914.  The  Russian  revolution  of 
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1917,  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
Peace  of  V’ersailles  had  profound  effects 
on  the  literary  production  of  Spanish 
America. 

The  e.xceptional  postwar  generation, 
especially  rich  in  poets,  novelists,  and 
historians,  may  be  called  the  generation 
of  1920.  Painters,  sculptors,  musicians 
and  architects,  essayists  and  philosophers 
also  belonged  to  it.  The  members  of 
these  groups  exercised  a  fundamental 
influence  in  all  fields;  they  discovered 
new  men  and  set  new  courses. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  brought 
a  radical  transformation  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Spanish  American  literature 
which  can  lie  considered  a  forerunner 
of  present-day  restlessness.  It  was  a 
revolutionary  and  realistic  movement, 
upholding  a  new  and  pure  quality  that 
was  derived  from  its  loyalty  to  the  com¬ 
mon  man  and  to  the  soil  of  .America,  but 
*  did  not  exclude  great  world  currents. 

The  poet,  novelist,  or  playwright  of 
this  last  generation  has  discovered  a  new 
world;  the  real  world  of  his  community, 
his  village,  his  country,  filled  with  flesh- 
and-blood  men,  women,  and  children;  a 
real  world  of  struggle  for  daily  bread, 
of  authentic  scenes,  and  of  spiritual 
preoccupations.  These  factors  reflect 
a  literary  tendency  or  a  philo.sophical 
I  cjuestioning.  They  are  not  solely  literary 
or  philosophical,  but  rather  a  total 
mobilization  of  spiritual  forces  and  ma- 
i  terial  resources  leading  to  new  orien¬ 
tations  and  to  improved  standards  of 
work  and  of  living  in  general.  From 
one  end  of  Hispanic  .America  to  the  other 
one  is  aware  on  the  part  of  writers  of  a 
desire  to  know  their  native  land  and  to 
[Xirtray  in  dignity  the  men  living  there. 

.American  Indian  life  has  liecome  the 
touchstone  for  the  historical  and  literary 
production  of  Hispanic  America.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  Indian  takes  in  the  land  and 


landscape,  the  customs  and  manners  of 
his  people,  social  problems,  and  above  all 
the  Indian  himself  as  a  human  Ijeing  and 
his  possibilities  of  advancement. 

This  has  Ijeen  much  like  a  return  to  the 
mood  of  the  16th  century,  when  the  con¬ 
quistadors  and  the  priests  and  friars  who 
accompanied  them  endeavored  to  pierce 
the  enigma  presented  by  the  Indian,  his 
surroundings,  arts,  sciences,  industries, 
and  traditions. 

The  early  chroniclers  and  evangelists  of 
the  Indies  were  American  in  spirit;  in  the 
following  centuries  of  the  colonial  period 
and  even  in  the  first  century  of  independ¬ 
ence,  the  Indian  became  a  tool  of  labor 
and  an  object  of  exploitation.  It  is  only 
in  recent  decades  that  the  .American 
Indian  has  again  attracted  the  interest  of 
Hispanic  American  essayists,  historians, 
and  archaeologists. 

The  Indian  element  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  artistic  movement  in 
America.  It  has  given  its  share  to  musical 
folklore  and  has  suggested  themes  of  deep- 
rooted  American  character  to  the  poet, 
novelist,  and  playwright. 

This  generous  movement  is  the  Ijeginning 
of  a  new  epoch,  hot  only  artistic  and 
literary  but  also  profoundly  humanitarian. 
The  endeavor  now  is  to  know  the  Indian 
as  he  is,  not  merely  his  external  appear¬ 
ance;  to  help  him  advance' in  order  that 
he  may  live  a  full  life.  When  one  speaks 
of  new  developments  in  Spanish  American 
literature,  an  outstanding  place  must  be 
given  to  the  varied  production  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Indian. 

In  countries  of  large  native  population, 
such  as  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  and  Paraguay,  awareness  of 
the  Indian  is  rapidly  growing.  Parallel 
with  linguistic  and  archaeological  studies, 
there  has  arisen  a  new  art  rooted  in  the 
indigenous  pieoples. 

One  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  of 
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contemporary-  American  literary  manifes¬ 
tations  is  foimd  in  the  novel,  short  story, 
and  essay  having  a  native  background. 
Many  Ixxtks  have  lieen  written  based  on 
Indian  themes.  They  are  not  mere  pic¬ 
turesque  tales  and  novels  with  an  Indian 
setting  but  works  of  vital  depth.  Some¬ 
times  bitter  and  scathing,  sometimes  tender 
and  delicate,  they  penetrate  the  spirit  of 
the  Indian,  take  up  his  problems  with  a 
sympathetic  approach,  and  attempt  to 
point  out  to  him  a  way  of  betterment. 
Lyric  and  dramatic  pot'try  also  has  dealt 
with  the  Indian  and  people  are  talking 
again  of  the  great  American  poets  of  the 
pre-Ckjlumbian  period.  The  theater  and 
the  motion  picture  have  created  excellent 
productions  with  Indian  themes  and 
atmosphere. 

In  Colombia  and  \’enezuela  and  in 
other  countries  on  the  Caribltean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  that  have  the  most  direct 
contact  with  the  Western  World,  poetry, 
the  short  story,  and  the  novel  have  Ijeen 
the  most  flourishing  forms  of  literary 
expression.  This  region,  the  crossroads  of 
many  routes,  a  place  where  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  races  and  cultures  have  fused,  the 
stamping  ground  of  adventurers,  pirates, 
and  prospectors,  has  lieen  an  immense 
stage  whereon  is  depicted  the  struggle  with 
the  elements  and  with  men  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  une.xplort'd  jungles  and  raging 
seas. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Cntriblx-an  is 
charged  with  African  influences.  The 
Negroes  who  came  as  slaves,  the  object  of 
inhuman  traffic,  helped  to  create  the 
poetry  and  music  of  the  C'.aribl)ean.  From 
folkloric  art  they  passed  to  individual 
expression;  some  of  the  most  authentic 
Spanish-speaking  poets  in  this  region  have 
the  blood  of  Africa  in  their  veins. 

The  Caribliean  brought  to  the  fortresses 
of  Colombia  and  the  breakwaters  of 
N'enezuela  the  passion  for  daring  adven¬ 


ture,  the  restlessness  of  the  buccaneer,  and 
the  fever  of  the  explorer  of  rivers  and 
tropical  fastnesses.  Many  of  these  new 
explorers  or  adventurers  were  men  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  western  Europe 
who  .still  in  the  20th  century  sought 
enchanted  cities,  treasures  of  Indian  chiefs, 
and  gold  nuggets  in  the  rivers;  or  rublx*r, 
spices,  feathers  of  rare  birds,  exotic  flowers 
and  fruits,  or  wild  animals. 

Artists,  men  of  science,  or  simple  relx*l- 
lious  or  nonconformist  wanderers  rushed 
into  the  unknown  with  the  air  of  the 
conquistadors  of  the  16th  century. 

Great  has  lx?en  the  accomplishment  in 
Colombia  and  \’enezuela.  There  the  lx*st 
nox  els  of  the  Spanish  literary  world  ha\  e 
been  written  in  a  truly  American  language. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature 
has  there  Ijeen  anything  like  it.  In  the 
novels  of  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
authors,  already  considered  cla.ssics,  there 
is  something  of  the  chronicles  of  the  New- 
World  discoverers — a  primitive  grandeur 
one  with  the  landscape,  conflicts  and 
struggles  betw'een  the  contesting  passions 
of  civilized  man  and  natural  man. 

In  the  plot  and  technique  of  the.se  novels 
there  is  an  indefinable  something  of  the 
19th  century  Rus.sian  novel  although  in 
their  essence,  setting,  and  drama  they  are 
profoundly  American.  The  American 
novel  has  asserted  itself,  created  a  school, 
and  lx*en  instrumental  in  the  world-wide 
conquest  achieved  by  Hispanic  .American 
literature. 

If  we  drop  down  from  the  Magdalena 
and  the  Orinoco  to  the  region  of  the  Plata 
River  we  find  another  literary  panorama. 
It  is  said  that  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are 
essentially  European,  and  this  may  well  Ix" 
true.  No  man  can  escape  his  environ¬ 
ment;  here  along  the  Plata.  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture  has  amalgamated  with  the  French 
and  Italian  to  form  a  Latin  composite. 
The  mark  of  Eurojjean  schools  is  found  on 
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science  and  philosophy.  Lyric  poetry  and 
popular  ballads  as  well  as  the  Argentine 
and  Uruguayan  novel  and  epic  have  a 
real  American  coloring. 

The  pampa,  rivers,  and  mountains  have 
left  their  impression;  the  gaucho,  herds¬ 
man,  and  settler  make  their  appearance  as 
a  new’  element.  These  novels,  stories, 
liallads,  and  songs  are  truly  American; 
the  language  has  acquired  a  wealth  of 
expressions  and  words  that  as  yet  have  not 
Iieen  accepted  by  authorities  and  do  not 
appear  in  dictionaries. 

Dramatic  literature,  which  has  a  pre¬ 
carious  and  limited  existence  in  most  of 
Hispanic  .\merica,  has  reached  great 
heights  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  This 
is  partly  liecause  of  the  European  influx, 
l)ut  the  stimulus  of  native  talent  and  en- 
\ironment  cannot  lie  overlooked.  There 
are  many  intelligent  devotees  of  the  theater 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  as  well 
as  excellent  actors  and  expert  directors. 

It  cannot  Ije  said  that  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguayan  theater  is  Eurojjean.  It  has 
its  own  atmosphere  and  technique;  more¬ 
over,  there  alxjund  in  it  rural  scenes  filled 
w  ith  ranchers,  gauchos,  and  roving  singers. 

The  Indian  theme  appears  hardly  at  all 
in  the  literary  production  of  the  Plata 
River;  the  colonists  displaced  the  Indians 
in  that  area.  One  finds,  however,  a 
nostalgic  note  in  some  of  its  great  writers 
who  have  devoted  magnificent  pages  to 
the  Indian,  and  they  themselves  have  said 
that  LTuguay  and  Argentina  must  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  their  origins  in  order 
to  complete  their  historical  individuality. 

Poetry,  considered  the  truest  and  most 
profound  expression  of  modern  Hispanic 
American  literature,  has  acquired  in 
Chile  high  prestige  and  respect.  Much 
would  have  to  tje  written  to  do  justice  to 


the  growth  and  achievement  of  Chilean 
poetry  in  recent  years.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  poets  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  American  scene  are  Chilean. 

In  Chile  there  have  been  pure  poetry 
and  poetry  with  a  civic  purpose,  didactic 
and  social.  Chilean  poets  are  journalists, 
active  politicans,  or  diplomats,  who  are 
imbued  with  a  noble  zeal  to  help  their 
people  and  to  play  their  part  in  fostering 
Americanism  and  high  human  ideals. 

The  Ijeautiful  and  distinctive  Chilean 
landscape,  the  blood  and  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  Basque,  the  hard  and  uncertain 
life  of  the  past,  the  latent  rebellion  of  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  all  have  united  to 
build  in  Chile  a  bulwark  to  defend  and 
e.\alt  the  spirit  of  the  new  America.  The 
feeling  for  America  and  the  new  Pan 
Americanism  has  stimulated  the  literary 
production  of  our  time. 

Simon  Bolivar,  symbol  of  continental 
unity,  has  lieen  the  subject  of  poems 
well  worthy  a  place  in  anthologies.  There 
exists  a  Bolivarian  literature  ringing  with 
expressions  of  inter-American  brother¬ 
hood. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  the  ideal  of  Bolivar  with  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  Good  Neighlx)r  Policy, 
has  received  tributes  of  high  literary  value 
from  the  fioets  and  editorial  writers  of 
Hispanic  America. 

The  meeting  here  tonight,  in  the  His¬ 
panic  .American  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Miami,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  unity  of  the  American  Continent. 

Hispanic  American  literature  is  one  of 
the  great  treasures  of  the  Continent.  It 
has  played  a  part  in  the  movement  towards 
solidarity  and  its  influence  will  be  greater 
and  greater  as  it  spreads  and  liecomes 
better  known  in  the  United  States. 
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Sotomayor,  Painter  of  Bolivia 

JOSE  GOMEZ  SICRE 

Art  Specialist,  Division  oj  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Like  most  true  artists,  Antonio  Sotomayor 
beptan  to  paint  at  a  very  early  age. 

\Vhen  he  was  still  a  young  Ixry,  perhaps 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  in  his  village  of 
Chulumani  in  remote,  untrodden  Bolivia, 
some  Indians  broke  a  rock  in  two  while 
he  was  standing  by.  It  happened  that 
its  interior  veining  resembled  the  figure 
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of  a  Christian  saint.  They  asked  Soto¬ 
mayor,  the  town’s  little  painter,  to  finish 
the  work  lilindly  Ijegun  by  geological 
sedimentation.  He  changed  it  here  and 
there,  extending  a  line  or  two,  strengthen¬ 
ing  another,  and  the  stone  Ijecame  a 
Saint  Anthony  which,  in  the  Indians’ 
phrase,  was  “trying  to  appear.”  The 
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retouched  stone  was  later  carried  to  a* 
Catholic  priest  for  his  blessing;,  and  in 
all  probability  it  is  today  venerated  as 
a  sacred  image  in  some  part  of  Bolivia. 

Thus  liegan.  it  may  l)e  said,  the  artistic 
life  of  this  Bolivian  painter,  who  has 
just  had  a  notable  exhibition  of  his  work 
at  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

In  his  pictures  there  is  a  clearly  fx*r- 
ceptible  nostalgia  for  native  themes — 
for  the  high  plateau  left  tiehind  but  not 
forgotten  during  the  many  years  that 
Sotomayor  has  lived  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  his  homesickness  for  the  people 
and  scenes  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  we 
find  that  any  burden  of  documentation 
that  might  lessen  the  subjective  interest 
which  so  greatly  enriches  his  work  has 


Ix^dn  inexoralily  discarded.  1  he  native 
theme  has  Ix-'en  strippied  by  distance 
and  time  of  all  accessories,  of  all  dross, 
so  that  it  is  left  in  all  its  purity,  with  only 
its  inherent  esthetic  qualities. 

This  present  descendent  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Tihuanaco  shows  in  his  work  all 
the  introversion  characteristic  of  the 
Bolivian.  In  speaking  of  what  he  tries 
to  do,  he  said  that  his  interest  is  engaged 
not  so  much  by  the  pure  Indian  as  by  the 
mestizo,  the  cholo,  who  constitutes  a 
wider  .sector  of  Bolivian  life.  His  art, 
then,  is  cholo  rather  than  Quechua  or 
.\ymara.  For  him  the  fundamental 
question  in  Bolivian  art  today  is  to  find 
a  definitive  expression  which  will  reflect 
the  mingling  of  the  indigenous  elements 
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with  Spanish  culture  in  four  centuries  of 
interpenetration  and  life  together. 

The  Bolivian  Indian  has  unique  char¬ 
acteristics  induced  by  his  natural 
surroundings.  The  true  Bolivian,  of  unal¬ 
loyed  native  culture,  has  a  personal 
reticence  that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  says 
Sotomayor,  and  he  also  shows  a  charac¬ 
teristic  reaction  to  solitude.  Bolivia  has 
a  very  sparse  population.  The  Indian, 
therefore,  is  used  from  his  birth  to  solitude 
as  a  natural  and  logical  consequence  of 
life.  This  solitude  does  not  weigh  on  him 
even  though  he  may  dwell  on  the  most 
inaccessible  heights  or  on  the  most  deso¬ 
late  paramos.  For  him  trees,  earth,  stones, 
everything  about  him,  has  a  life  of  its  own 
that  protects  him  from  despondency  in  the 
cold  loneliness  of  the  high  plateau.  The 
Indian  believes  that  inanimate  objects 
have  a  hidden  life  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
lives.  He  talks  with  whatever  is  near 
him — a  river,  a  cactus,  or  a  rock — and  in 
his  conversation  he  shares  with  them  his 
joys,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  and  attributes 
magic  piowers  to  everything.  But  there  is 
a  slight  differentiation  Ijetween  the  magic 
and  the  sacred.  Thus  the  Bolivian  Indian 
makes  the  universe  “his  universe,”  and 
invents  a  theogony  in  which  he  officiates 
as  high  priest. 

To  this  Indian  pantheism  there  was 
joined  in  the  16th  century  the  Spanish 
spirit,  full  of  frank  extraversion,  imagina¬ 
tive,  proud,  skeptical,  and  passionate. 
From  the  mixture  came  the  cholo,  who 
unites  in  almost  equal  parts  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  two  races,  equally  strong 
and  rich  in  potentialities. 

In  Sotomayor’s  present  work  an  indige¬ 


nous  element  is  shown  not  so  much  in 
the  subjects  themselves  as  in  austere  fig¬ 
ures,  withdrawn  into  themselves  and 
bathed  in  a  blue  that  envelops  everything, 
a  blue  like  the  very  air  of  his  native  land. 
Blue  almost  rules  the  palette  of  Sotomayor, 
since  in  Bolivia  it  is  found  everywhere, 
even  in  the  atmosphere  which,  because  of 
the  altitude,  makes  everything  lighter. 
It  is  with  relish  that  Sotomayor  uses  this 
color  that  pervades  all  Bolivia,  to  define 
his  expressive  figures.  Because  his  es¬ 
thetic  approach  is  based  on  the  mestizo, 
the  cholo,  he  gives  us  the  Spanish  element, 
too,  in  majestic  form,  in  the  irony  with 
which  he  tinges  the  reserve  or  the  cautious¬ 
ness  of  the  Indiai 

All  these  subtleties  are  perceptible  in  the 
works  of  Sotomayor  on  view  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  during  April.  The 
exhiliition  also  showed  his  ability  as  a 
water-colorist:  his  skill  in  combining  cold, 
earthy  tones  with  brilliant  blues;  his 
adroitness  in  jaermitting  the  blank  paper  to 
appear  at  times  as  an  active  part  of  the 
color  scheme;  and  a  deft  admixture  of 
gracefulness  and  self-restraint. 

In  this  exhibit,  which  will  be  circulated 
to  a  numlier  of  United  States  museums 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for  Inter- 
American  Cooperation  of  New  York, 
Sotomayor  includes  a  very  interesting 
series  of  drawings  notable  for  their  purity 
of  line — fierhaps  sometimes  a  trifle  tense- 
in  which  he  shows  his  profound  knowledge 
as  a  draftsman.  Besides  his  serious  works, 
the  exhibit  includes  also  a  number  of 
caricatures  of  well-known  persons,  in 
which  Sotomayor  displays  exceptional 
ability  as  a  humorist. 


Photocraph  by  Raymond  E.  Criat 


VILLAVICEXCIO 

\’illavicencio  is  a  gateway  to  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Colombia. 


A  Trip  to  the  Llanos  of  Colombia 

HAZEL  S.  GRANT 


We  had  left  Bogota,  Colombia’s  moun¬ 
tain-top  capital,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  had  Ijeen  traveling  east  through 
breathtakingly  Ijeautiful  scenery  over  the 
road  which  is  the  only  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  Ixitvveen  the  populated  uplands  and 
the  interior  lowlands  of  the  Republic.  We 
had  with  us  food,  camping  equipment, 
guns,  and  an  extra  gasoline  supply,  and 
were  setting  out  to  go  as  far  into  the  heart 
of  this  country  as  a  car  would  take  us.  We 
wanted  to  see  the  plains  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  and  perhaps  do  a  little 


It  vv.\s  almost  dusk  when  we  first  saw  the 
llanos.  The  car  suddenly  rounded  a  turn 
in  the  narrow,  unpaved  mountain  road, 
and  there,  stretching  out  Itelow  us  like  a 
vast,  gray  ocean,  lay  the  endless  plains  of 
Eastern  Colombia —  rolling  grasslands,  with 
a  network  of  jungle-lxjrdered  streams  and 
rivers.*  Still  largely  uninhabited,  possibly 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
they  have  until  recently  lx?en  largely 
ignored  by  the  outside  world. 

•  Sff  The  Dry  Sea,  by  Beatrice  .\ewhall.  Bulletin, 
.V/q)  1937. 
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hunting,  since  in  parts  of  that  wild  country 
jaguar,  deer,  and  other  game  abound. 

Thus  our  first  view  of  the  llanos  (pro¬ 
nounced  hah-nos  in  Colombia)  was  in¬ 
finitely  exciting,  not  only  for  its  own 
beauty  but  also  for  the  mystery  and  ad¬ 
venture  which  it  might  mean  for  us.  At 
this  point  the  Andes  stop  abruptly  and, 
rising  tall  above  the  plains,  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  like  so  many  sentinels.  Streams 
which  in  the  mountains  are  sw'ift  and  rocky 
flatten  out  into  sluggish,  muddy,  alluvial 
rivers  when  they  suddenly  meet  the  low¬ 
lands. 

Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Bogota  road  is  the 
town  of  Villavicencio.  It  is  a  real  “cow 
town,”  the  kind  we  had  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Old  West.  The  main  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  llanos  has  Ijeen  for  centuries 
the  raising  of  cattle.  Herds  are  grazed  all 
over  the  plains,  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
Orinoco  River,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Ixiundary  between  Colomliia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  marks  the  end  of  the  grasslands. 
They  are  driven  in  on  foot  from  these 
remote  spots,  and  often  the  journey  takes 
many  weeks.  In  the  streets  of  Villavicencio 
one  sees  herd  after  herd  of  emaciated 
Ix'asts  which  have  just  finished  their 
gruelling  march.  Nearby  haciendas  are 
used  exclusively  for  fattening  the  cattle 
after  their  long  trek. 

Everywhere  alxiut  the  town  are  leathery 
V  aqueros.  the  cowlx)ys  of  Colombia,  riding 
their  elalxjrately  equipped,  small  but 
spirited  horses.  Over  their  shoulders  are 
draped  ruanas,  square  pieces  of  dark  wool 
with  slits  in  the  center  to  fit  over  the  head. 
The  ruana  serves  as  coat,  raincoat,  and 
l)lanket  for  the  chill  nights  on  the  trail. 
A  wide  leather  Ijelt  slung  low  alxjut  the 
hips  carries  a  pistol,  and  long,  ugly  spurs 
are  strapped  to  the  ankles.  The  vaquero 
always  carries  a  machete.  This  is  a  long, 
two-edged  knife  and  is  the  most  important 


possession  of  anyone  who  lives  outside  the 
large  cities  of  South  America.  With  a 
little  skill  it  can  be  used  as  effectively  for 
paring  potatoes  as  for  cutting  down  fairly 
large  trees.  A  rural  Latin  American  may 
lose  his  burro,  his  crop,  and  even  his  house, 
but  he  will  never  give  up  his  machete. 
And,  though  one  never  hears  of  machetes 
in  the  United  States,  the  Ijest  ones  are 
made  in  Collinsville,  Conn. 

\Tllavicencio  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
boom  town.  Alx)ut  1940  a  revolution 
struck  it,  one  which  is  still  in  its  early 
stages:  oil  was  discovered  in  the  vast 
plains.  The  war  and  the  accompanying 
need  for  new  sources  of  oil  encouraged 
large  American  and  English  oil  com¬ 
panies  to  explore  and  develop  at  a  speed 
which  has  left  the  lazy,  hot  town  gasping 
for  breath. 

Now  pretty  new  homes  are  lx:ing  erected 
to  house  the  foreign  oil  workers;  huge 
trucks  carrying  heavy  machinery  rumble 
through  the  newly  paved  streets  which  a 
short  time  ago  knew  only  the  Ijeat  of 
horses’  hoofs.  A  lx;autiful  new’  city  hall 
of  ultra-modern  design  and  a  swanky 
office  for  the  national  airways  stand  on 
the  old  village  square  which  still  lx)asts 
a  few’  of  the  old,  two-storied  wooden 
houses  with  their  overhanging  balconies 
and  enclosed  patios.  A  new  hotel  is 
Ijeing  built  to  accommodate  the  visitors 
who  are  overflowing  the  town’s  now 
inadequate  resources  for  transients.  Juke 
boxes  blare  noisily  in  crowded  sidewalk 
cafes. 

But  we  had  not  come  to  see  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  town,  changes  which 
are  symlxjls  of  the  encroachment  of  an 
industrial  world  on  the  isolation  of  the 
vast  plains,  but  rather  to  see  the  llanos 
themselves  and  the  largely  untouched 
primitive  life  still  existing  there.  Villa¬ 
vicencio  was  a  place  to  spend  the  night, 
and  we  did  that  at  a  hotel  which  demon- 
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strated  clearly  what  a  IxKjn  the  new  one 
will  be. 

We  were  off  again  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  headed  for  an  outpost  ranch  some  65 
miles  to  the  east  on  the  Meta  River.  Con¬ 
trary  to  our  expectations,  the  road  from 
\’illavicencio  to  Puerto  Lopez  was  quite 
good.  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of 
trail  herds  being  driven  by  the  mounted, 
hard-bitten  vaqueros.  Later  w-e  were  to 
see  many  more  such  herds,  mostly  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all. 

Puerto  Lojjez,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Meta  River,  may  some  day  l)e  a 
metropolis.  Now  it  is  a  tiny,  ramshackle 
village  in  which  brick  warehouses  stand 
side  by  side  with  palm-thatched  huts. 
Heavy  trucks  and  burros  are  in  equal 
evidence  in  its  muddy  streets.  Tied  up  by 
the  shore  of  the  lazy  Meta,  whose  waters 
are  more  familiar  with  the  Indian’s  dug- 
out  canoe,  was  a  Mississippi-type  stern- 
wheel  lx)at.  The  Colombian  Government 


brought  it  over  the  mountains  in  pieces  by 
truck  and  had  it  assembled  in  Puerto 
L6f)ez.  It  is  to  lie  used  to  transport  cattle 
from  far  downstream,  saving  months  of 
time  and  many,  many  pounds  of  beef  in 
getting  the  cattle  to  market. 

We  found  Carlos  Marchand  at  a  clean, 
new,  Ijeautifully  equipped  caf6  which  he 
has  recently  opened  in  Puerto  Lojjez. 
Marchand,  a  Swiss,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  llanos.  Years  ago  he  started  in  the 
alligator-skin  business  and  now  has  a 
whole  fleet  of  small  boats  which  carr\' 
hunters  into  remote  streams  and  swamps 
to  bring  back  the  precious  skins.  But 
alligator  hunting  is  a  seasonal  business, 
and  Marchand  has  branched  out  into 
others,  the  cafe  being  the  newest. 

He  was  rather  dubious  about  our  getting 
safely  out  to  the  hacienda  toward  which  we 
were  headed.  It  was  still  the  rainy  season 
and  the  road  was  in  very  bad  condition. 
He  turned  to  a  group  of  men  who  were 
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sittinE;  at  another  table  in  the  cafe  and 
asked  one  of  them  if  he  would  like  to  ac¬ 
company  us.  He  agreed  immediately. 
We  learned  that  he  was  Major  Humlierto 
Ruan,  the  Superintendent  of  Navigation 
on  the  Meta  River  and  a  former  Colom¬ 
bian  Army  officer. 

Leaving  Puerto  Lopez  we  followed  the 
Meta  River  over  the  worst  road  I  ever 
hope  to  travel.  Because  of  the  deep, 
soggy  mud,  the  driver  had  to  go  at  a  fairly 
good  rate  of  speed  to  avoid  Ijeing  mired  in 
the  ooze.  The  holes  were  many  and  deep, 
and  none  of  us  escaped  without  a  badly 
bruised  head.  Fortunately  we  were  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  station  wagon.  A  passenger  car 
with  a  low  chassis  could  not  have  made  the 
trip. 

After  following  the  river  for  alxiut  two 
and  a  half  very  rough  miles,  we  had  to 
take  a  ferry  to  the  other  side.  The  ferry 
is  a  large  wooden  platform,  floated  on 


pontoons  and  operated  by  a  gasoline  motor. 
The  Meta  is  quite  wide  at  this  point  and 
has  a  very  swift  current.  The  banks  are 
lined  with  tall  palms  and  low  shrubliery. 
Except  for  the  house  of  the  barge  operator 
there  is  no  sign  of  human  habitation  as  far 
as  one  can  look. 

Reddy  Hart’s  ranchhouse  is  located 
alx)ut  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  Meta,  on  a  high  plateau  over  which  a 
fresh  breeze  always  blows.  ^Ve  arrived 
there  about  1 1  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
were  greeted  warmly  by  Reddy,  his  young 
Nicaraguan  wife,  their  three-year-old  son, 
and  the  servants.  V  isitors  are  rather  rare 
in  this  isolated  spot,  and  the  traditional 
hospitality  of  the  frontier  country  soon 
brought  forth  cold  Ijeer  and  other  refresh¬ 
ments  from  the  gasoline  refrigerator. 

Reddy  Hart  is  the  kind  of  person  alx)ut 
whom  one  is  inspired  to  write  a  book. 
He  is  a  Belgian  by  birth,  about  45  years  of 
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age,  and  everything  that  a  llanero  should 
Ije.  He  is  a  dead  shot  with  a  pistol,  a 
lariat  handler  of  great  skill,  a  good  horse¬ 
man  and  a  farmer.  He  wears  a  large  Texas 
sombrero  and  high-heeled  lxx)ts.  A  wide 
leather  Ijelt  holds  his  pistol  and  car¬ 
tridges.  He  lived  in  Texas  for  alxjut  15 
years  and  there  he  learned  everything  to 
lie  known  alxmt  cattle  and  ranching. 
For  the  last  3  years  he  and  his  wife  have 
operated  this  ranch.  The  land  in  the 
llanos  is  Colombian  government  property, 
and  one  gains  title  to  it  by  homesteading. 
Hart  and  his  partners  now  own  17,000 
acres. 

The  hacienda  house  is,  appropriately,  a 
comfortable  mixture  of  the  primitive  and 
the  modern.  It  really  consists  of  one  huge 
room,  cut  up  by  half-walls,  screens  and 
mosquito  nets  into  the  various  quarters 
which  the  family  needs.  The  furniture 
is  comfortable,  simple,  and  sparse.  Every- 
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where  alxjut  the  house  were  saddles,  guns, 
cowhide  ropes,  and  all  the  miscellany  of 
ranch  life.  There  is  no  running  water  or 
electricity,  but  the  prized  refrigerator  makes 
life  bearable  in  that  hot  country  where, 
without  refrigeration,  all  foods  spoil 
quickly.  The  house,  even  with  its  modern 
construction,  has  a  layer  of  palm  thatching 
laid  over  composition  tiles  to  form  a  roof 
which  is  a  wonderful  protection  against 
both  the  broiling  sun  and  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  tropics. 

Driving  over  the  bad  roads  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  llanos 
needed  most  was  good  highways,  but  Hart 
convinced  us  that  the  problem  of  the 
development  of  these  plains  is  a  much  more 
complex  one.  It  is  one  of  fundamentals,  of 
soil  and  crops.  The  tall,  wiry,  native  grass 
is  not  good  for  the  cattle.  It  hurts  their 
mouths  and  they  do  not  like  to  eat  it. 
Ck)nsequently  for  centuries  the  llaneros  have 
burned  off  the  grass  during  the  dry  .season 
so  that  the  cattle  may  eat  the  tender  new 
shoots  as  they  come  up.  Thus  the  number 
of  cattle  which  each  acre  of  land  will 
support  is  small.  On  his  17,000  acres. 
Hart  has  only  1,300  head  of  cattle.  A 
grave  corollary  of  the  burning  of  the  land 
has  been  the  tremendous  erosion  caused  to 
the  denuded  soil  by  the  heavy  rains  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  the  fertile  top  soil. 
Hart  feels  that  the  only  solution  is  to  plow 
up  the  old  grass  and  plant  new  forage 
crops  along  with  a  plentiful  dose  of 
fertilizer.  But  the  mere  thought  of  plowing 
up  17,000  acres  is  rather  overwhelming. 
And  the  Harts’  ranch  is  only  one  small  part 
of  the  almost  limitless  grasslands  of  the 
llanos. 

The  one  thing,  alxjve  all  others,  which 
has  made  modern  ranching  in  the  llanos 
pos.sible  is  the  airplane.  The  flat  plains 
provide  all  the  landing  fields  that  any 
numlicr  of  ranchers  could  use.  Hart  has 
one  near  his  house,  and  a  sheet  placed  at 
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GOOD  HUNTING 

Wild  turkeys  and  other  birds 
were  shot  near  camp. 
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one  end  of  it  in  a  certain  position  is  a 
signal  for  the  daily  plane  which  passes 
o\er  to  come  in  and  land.  Thus,  in  an 
emergency,  any  mem.her  of  the  family 
could  get  to  Bogota  within  a  few  hours. 
Some  of  the  light,  valuable  machinery  was 
flown  in,  and  occasionally  a  friendly  pilot 
drops  by  parachute  a  lx).\  of  precious 
canned  foods  and  fresh  vegetables  from 
the  capital. 

VVe  spent  a  lazy  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  with  the  Harts.  Major  Ruan, 
among  his  various  talents,  has  a  delightful 
voice,  and  he  entertained  us  by  singing 
some  of  the  songs  of  the  llaneros  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  guitar.  These  haunt¬ 
ing  melodies,  which  run  through  one’s 
mind  long  afterward,  are  full  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  longing  of  an  isolated  people. 
We  saw  the  vaqueros  roping  cattle,  and 
shot  some  pigeons  and  parrots  in  the 


grovTS  of  trees  which  surround  the  house. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  off 
again  to  push  farther  east.  After  crossing 
two  rivers,  the  Yucal  and  the  Manacacias, 
we  made  camp  at  a  tiny  settlement.  A 
guide  we  had  come  to  seek  went  on  with 
us  the  next  day.  It  would  take  many 
pages  to  tell  all  our  adventures  on  the 
llanos. 

The  bird,  animal  and  insect  life  was 
fascinating.  Without  much  effort  we  shot 
all  the  wild  turkey  we  could  eat,  and  even 
a  toucan,  a  brightly  colored  bird'  with  a 
huge  beak,  which  was  surprisingly  good 
eating.  There  were  parrots  and  para¬ 
keets  of  all  descriptions  and  white  herons 
and  egrets  in  the  swampy  places.  Though 
we  did  not  see  them  near  our  camp,  out 
on  the  trail  we  passed  many  armadillos 
which  scarcely  bothered  to  duck  into  their 
shells  or  even  to  notice  the  car  as  it  passed. 
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We  saw  holes  in  the  river  banks  made  by 
the  capybaras.  the  large  muskrat-like 
animals  which  are  found  in  that  region, 
but  the  wary  creatures  kept  out  of  sight. 
In  one  exciting  afternoon  of  hunting,  the 
men  bagged  a  deer  and  a  jaguar  within 
walking  distance  of  our  camp. 

What  interested  us  most  were  the  ants 
and  termites.  Out  in  the  plains  we  saw 
thousands  of  tall,  conical  termite  hills, 
many  as  much  as  six  feet  high.  One  kind 
of  ant  makes  nests  like  huge  balls,  high 
in  the  forks  of  trees.  Another  makes  a 
modernistic,  terraced  home,  each  level  of 
which  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  other; 
the  whole  thing  is  surrounded  by  a  kind 
of  spiral  ramp  so  that  the  insects  can  go 
from  one  level  to  another  with  ease.  In 
the  thick  jungle  along  the  river  we  saw 
the  famous  umlirella  ants  carrying  pieces 
of  leaves  bigger  than  themselves.  They 
traveled  along  l)eautifully  level  highways 
with  their  precious  loads,  and  soldiers 
scurried  back  and  forth  to  protect  them. 

One  night  we  chose  a  campsite  near  a 
iK'autiful,  clear  stream  which,  like  all 
streams  in  this  country,  was  heavily  wooded 
along  its  banks.  This  was  a  branch  of  the 
Muco  River,  which  flows  south  into  the 
N’ichada,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco.  We 
had  left  the  Meta  River  and  its  tributaries 
far  to  the  north. 

The  men  got  out  their  machetes  and  cut 
down  a  circle  of  grass  alx)ut  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  to  serve  as  our  camp  ground. 
Making  camp  in  a  place  where  every  inch 
has  to  lie  cut  out  is  backbreaking  work. 
While  the  men  set  up  the  tent  the  com¬ 
missary  department  got  to  work  on  a 
chicken,  and  by  early  afternoon  we  had  a 
good  lunch. 

We  were  hot,  tired,  and  very  dirty.  The 
pretty,  clear,  swift  stream  was  a  great 
temptation,  but  Ramon,  mentioning  the 
fearful  word  caribe,  said  we  must  not  bathe 
there.  All  the  streams  and  rivers  in  those 


grasslands  are  infested  with  the  small, 
innocent-looking,  man-eating  fish  of  this 
name.  They  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  water  and,  though 
they  w'ill  not  attack  a  living  animal  which 
is  not  bleeding,  a  little  scratch  or  even  a 
mosquito  bite  is  often  enough  to  excite 
their  hunger.  Having  heard  stories  of 
men  and  animals  who  had  fallen  into  the 
water  to  l>ecome  the  prey  of  a  thousand 
of  those  little  creatures  and  to  be  reduced 
to  skeletons  in  a  ver^'  few  minutes,  we  had 
no  wish  to  experiment.  However,  we 
were  a  little  piqued  when,  later  in  the 
afternoon.  Ramon  and  our  driver  emerged 
from  the  ravine  looking  fresh  and  scrubbed. 
At  this  point  our  discomfort  was  such  that 
we  were  alx)ut  to  talk  ourselves  into 
taking  a  swim.  But  when  we  threw 
chicken  entrails  into  the  water,  we  found 
that  the  carifjes  were  really  there.  The 
clear  stream,  in  which  not  a  living  thine 
could  lie  seen,  suddenly  Ijecame  a  lx)iline 
mass  of  tiny  fish,  each  not  more  than  six 
inches  long.  In  less  than  a  minute  every 
vestige  of  the  scraps  which  we  had  thrown 
into  the  water  was  gone.  That  was  enough 
for  us. 

At  night  the  sky  w'as  clear  and  beautiful, 
every  star  standing  out  like  a  jewel.  It 
was  then  that  we  felt  most  the  remoteness 
and  isolation  of  our  camp.  We  dared  not 
stir  away  from  our  little  clearing,  since  the 
tall  grass  made  walking  lalx)rious  even  in 
the  daytime  and  dangerous  at  night. 
Fifty  feet  away  from  the  camp  we  could 
not  even  see  it  in  the  blackness  and  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  tall  grass.  We  were  less  than 
250  miles  from  Bogota,  the  cosmopolitan 
capital  of  a  sophisticated  countrv’,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  a  spot  so  close  to  its 
industrial  and  cultural  heart  could  be  so 
isolated  that  the  very  thought  of  being 
there  alone  would  .send  the  shivers  up  and 
down  one’s  spine.  We  had  not  seen  a 
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sign  of  human  life  since  leaving  Manaca- 
cias.  some  40  miles  back  over  the  grassy 
trail.  We  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  quiet 
and  the  loneliness,  and  the  sense  that  we 
were  seeing  virgin  country. 

With  our  deer  and  jaguar  skins,  we 
started  back  proudly,  hoping  to  reach 
\'illavicencio  in  one  jump,  now  that  we 
knew  the  route. 

Arriving  at  the  Harts'  ranch  at)out  4 
in  the  afternoon,  we  intended  to  pau.se  only 
long  enough  to  recount  our  exfx*riences 
and  to  thank  them  again  for  their  help 
and  hospitality.  Hart  was  rather  amazed 
at  our  insistence  on  getting  to  V’illavicencio 
;  that  night.  People  who  live  in  the  Tropics 
r  just  do  not  hurry.  There  is  plenty  of 

t  time  for  e\erything  and  visitors  are  few. 

Why  not  sit  down  and  chat  a  while?  He 
remarked  that  our  trip  of  alxjut  200  miles 
in  one  day  would  lx;  something  of  a 
record  for  the  llanos. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  reached 
the  Meta  River  and  the  sight  which 
greeted  us  was  profoundly  Iteautiful. 
The  bright  red-  and  yellow-streaked  sky. 


the  reflections  in  the  water,  the  palm 
trees,  the  thatched  houses,  and  the  birds 
calling,  all  made  it  seem  a  jserfect  para¬ 
dise. 

-After  passing  through  Puerto  Lopez 
where  a  few  stalls  were  still  lighted  up  for 
the  fiestas,  we  hit  the  good  road  and 
hurried  on  to  Villavicencio. 

Back  on  the  mountain  road  next  morn¬ 
ing,  we  were  stopped  for  a  short  time  by 
one  of  the  many  landslides  which  make 
travel  along  it  dangerous  and  difficult. 
.\  long  string  of  trucks  was  waiting  on  the 
road  ahead  of  us  since  the  slide  had  oc¬ 
curred  sometime  during  the  previous  night. 
But  with  amazing  speed  and  efficiency  the 
blocked  road  was  cleared  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way.  The  scenery  on  the 
return  trip  was  just  as  Ijeautiful  as  when 
we  came  down,  the  road  just  as  narrow' 
and  hazardous.  Climbing  all  day,  ever 
up,  up,  we  got  a  feeling  of  the  altitude  of 
Bogota  in  a  way  which  one  coming  in  by 
plane  can  never  obtain.  W'e  were  not 
stopped  at  any  of  the  chains,  which  bar 
stretches  of  road  so  narrow'  that  up- 
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A  HERD  ON  THE  ROAD 

On  the  five-day  climb  from  the  plains  to  Bogota,  cattle  lose  on  the  average  100  pounds  a  head. 
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coming  traffic  is  held  until  the  down¬ 
going  has  passed.  However,  we  had  to 
wait  many  times  to  let  herds  of  cattle 
climb  the  steep  banks  to  get  out  of  our 
way. 

When  we  finally  arrived  at  the  capital, 
the  noisy  streets,  the  crowds  of  people 
upon  them,  the  multitude  of  honking 


automoltiles,  all  seemed  strange  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  It  was  as  though  we  had  lieen 
gone  from  these  noisy  evidences  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  much  longer  than  a  week,  and  we 
were  reluctant  to  renew  our  acquaintance 
with  them.  Howe\er,  it  was  pleasant  to 
get  back  to  hot  water  and  soft  beds  and  to 
dream  in  comfort  of  the  peace  of  the  llanos. 


Social  Service  and  Legal  Assistance 

in  Chile 

REBECA  IZQUIERDO  PHILLIPS 
Director  oj  the  Elvira  M.  de  Cruchaga  Social  Service  School 


The  Free  Legal  Service  of  the  Chilean 
Bar  Association  was  created  in  1932  and 
reorganized  by  presidential  decree  in  1935 
under  the  name  of  Servicio  de  Asistencia 
Judicial.  Besides  Itenefiting  the  needy,  it 
affords  students  of  law  an' opportunity  to 
obtain  the  practical  experience  required 
Itefore  they  can  obtain  their  degree.  The 
Bar  Association  maintains  an  oversight  of 
the  work  through  provincial  councils, 
one  in  the  jurisdiction  of  each  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  first  office  giving  free  legal  ser\’ice 
had  been  in  opjeration  hardly  a  year  when 
it  Ijecame  evident  that  many  cases  could 
Ije  settled  without  the  help  of  lawyers  if 
social  workers  were  available  to  help 
clients.  It  was  then  that  cooperation  was 
requested  from  the  Elvira  M.  de  Cruchaga 
School  of  Social  Serv  ice  in  Santiago,  and 
a  section  was  organized  in  charge  of  a 
chief  social  worker  with  several  assistants. 

In  the  area  under  the  supeiv  ision  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Bar  Association, 


comprising  Santiago,  O’Hig^ins  and  Col- 
chagua  pro\  inces,  there  are  nine  offices  for 
free  legal  service,  staffed  by  thirty-two 
lawyers,  thirteen  social  workers,  and  seven 
office  employees.  In  Santiago  there  is  a 
central  office,  and  work  is  also  done  at  the 
penitentiary,  the  men’s  prison,  and  the 
women’s  house  of  correction.  Further¬ 
more,  a  section  for  minors  operates  as 
part  of  the  Cxjuncil  for  the  Protection  of 
Children.  The  social  service  section  co¬ 
operates  with  the  other  sections  and  offices. 

It  is  the  social  worker  who  receives  all 
the  applications  and  conducts  the  first 
interviews,  from  which  she  must  eret  to  the 
bottom  of  the  client’s  problem  no  matter 
how  vague  and  contradictory  the  state¬ 
ments  made.  The  case  can  then  l)e 
referred  to  the  civil  or  criminal  section, 
or  the  social  worker  can  retain  it  in  her 
care  if  it  can  be  settled  without  legal 
action. 

In  many  cases  the  social  worker  is  able 
to  play  a  valuable  role.  She  calls  the 
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rcction  arc  entirely  under  the  sujtervLsion 
of  the  social  worker,  who  endeavors  to 
rehabilitate  them  and  to  help  them  when 
they  leave  the  institution.  In  the  Council 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  the  social 
worker  has  many  tasks,  such  as  clearinct 
up  questions  relating  to  birth  certificates, 
acceptance  of  legitimacy,  recognition  of 
natural  children,  guardianship,  support, 
and  other  similar  matters. 

The  efficiency  of  the  chief  social  worker, 
Srta.  Alejandra  Benlxiw,  has  set  the 
standard  for  the  social  service  section  and 
made  it  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
operation  of  the  other  sections.  She  is 
remarkable  for  her  knowledge  of  Chilean 
law  and  especially  of  its  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  a  fact  which  not  only  wins  her  the 
confidence  of  all  her  clients,  but  also 
causes  lawyers,  students,  and  other  social 


C'ourtMy  of  Rebecti  Iiquirrdo 

SENORITA  ALEJANDRA  BENBOW 
Head  social  worker. 

parties  to  the  dispute  and,  after  hearing 
Ixjth  sides  of  the  question,  tries  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  Any  agreement 
reaehed  is  reeorded  and  signed,  thus  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  plan. 

The  social  worker  is  especially  effective 
in  settling  family  disputes  and  in  meeting 
situations  caused  by  ignorance  of  the 
social  security  laws,  particularly  when  the 
worker  has  no  labor  contract. 

The  social  worker  also  cooperates  with 
the  lawyers  in  obtaining  the  proof  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defense  of  prisoners,  makes 
contacts  with  witnesses,  helps  to  oljtain 
bail,  and  so  on.  She  also  gives  assistance 
in  the  family  emergencies  created  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  accused,  and  thus 
aids  in  preserving  family  relationships. 
The  minors  in  the  women’s  house  of  cor- 
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Member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Chilean 
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workers  to  turn  to  her  with  the  assurance 
of  obtaining  a  constructive  reply,  thanks 
to  her  experience  and  to  her  mastery  of 
all  subjects  of  a  legal-social  character. 

The  results  achieved  by  her  office  show 
the  lienefits  of  social  serv  ice  and  the  great 
need  for  it.  It  should  lie  noted  that  75 
percent  of  the  cases  in  which  the  social 
service  section  took  part  in  1944  were 
settled  satisfactorily.  The  students  of  the 
Elvira  M.  de  C'.ruchaga  Social  Service 
School  who  have  worked  in  this  field  have 


assembled  a  mass  of  useful  material  which 
has  been  summarized  in  their  theses. 

The  part  played  by  the  social  worker  in 
the  Free  Legal  Service  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1934.  It  w'as  given  public  recog¬ 
nition  again  last  October  in  the  paper 
presented  by  Senor  Florencio  Gutierrez, 
chief  of  the  Free  Legal  Service,  before  the 
Inter-American  Bar  .Association.  He 
stressed  especially  the  usefulness  of  social 
service  as  an  essential  complement  to  the 
work  of  the  lawyers  themselves. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  AT  THE 
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At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  at  Washington  in  .April  Dr.  Hernando  de  Lavalle,  President  of  the  Lima 
Bar  Association,  was  elected  President  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  at  Lima  in  April  1947. 


Guatemalan  Pines 


PAUL  C.  STAND  LEY 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 

There  are  in  Guatemala  five  species  and 
one  variety  of  pine,  which  need  not  lx* 
discussed  here  in  detail.  Two  of  them  are 
easily  recognized  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other;  the  other  three  are  much  alike, 
have  similar  distribution,  and  es.sentially 
the  same  properties. 

Pinus  Ayacahuite,  a  white  pine,  is  confined 
to  the  highest  mountains,  where  it  often  is 
as.sociated  with  Abies  and  Cupressus,  or 
with  broad-leaf  trees.  It  is  notable  for 
its  great  .size,  the  trunks  often  lx*ing  very’ 
tall,  straight,  and  clean,  with  a  great 
diameter,  and  also  for  its  l)eautiful,  large, 
long  and  narrow  cones  that  carpet  the 
ground  Ixmeath  the  trees.  At  its  lx*st  it 
forms  dense  forests  on  whose  floor  only  a 
few  herbaceous  plants  and  some  low 
shrulw  grow.  On  the  slopes  of  X'olcan  de 
Zunil  near  Fuentes  Georginas,  the  White 
Pine  grows  in  a  dense  association  of  mixed 
broad-leaf  trees  where  it  .seems  strangely 
out  of  place.  The  tn*es  are  conspicuous 
there  lx*cause  the  graceful,  long  and  slender 
leaves  glisten  prominently  in  sunshine. 
On  government  lands  in  the  mountains 
alx)ve  Totonicapan  there  are  fine  stands 
of  this  tree,  growing  with  Abies.  Many  of 
the  trees  have  trunks  a  meter  or  more  in 
diameter.  Almost  the  only  plants  found 
Ixmeath  them  are  mosses,  a  few  ferns,  and 
the  low  half-shrubljery  plants  of  Acaena. 
The  last  is  found  throughout  the  sheep¬ 
raising  areas  of  the  Guatemalan  high¬ 
lands,  its  bur-like  fruits  so  infesting  the 

From  an  article,  ''Notes  on  Some  Guatemalan  Trees," 
in  Tropical  Woods,  publication  of  the  Yale  University 
School  oj  Forestry,  Number  S4,  December  1,  1943. 


wool  of  sheep  that  the  animal  becomes  one 
great  bur.  Reproduction  of  the  trees 
was  noted  as  abundant  here.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  the  high  dreary  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  road  between  San  Francisco  El 
Alto  and  Momostenango.  In  the  mead¬ 
ows  between  these  latter  forests  the  writer 
once  was  amazed  to  glance  up  and  see  a 
small  herd  of  llamas  grazing  peacefully. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  until  he 
recalled  that  some  time  previously  llamas 
had  lx;en  presented  by  the  Peruvian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Guatemala,  and  part  of  them 
had  Ix'en  sent  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
country  for  naturalization. 

Equally  easy  to  recognize  is  the  Caril> 
lx*an  Pine,  Pinus  caribaea  Morelet,  l)ecause 
it  is  found  only  at  low  elevations,  some¬ 
times  extending  to  cliffs  at  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  never  ascending  far  alxjve  sea 
level.  This  is  the  common  pine  of  south¬ 
ern  Florida,  and  the  parts  of  Guatemala 
inhabited  or  dominated  by  it  often  have 
much  the  scenic  appearance  of  the  Florida 
Everglades,  and  a  very  similar  flora. 

The  three  other  Guatemalan  pines,  P. 
Montezumae  Lamb.,  P.  oocarpa  Schiede,  and 
P.  pseudostrobus  Lindl.,  are  much  alike  in 
general  appearance  and  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  the  field  and  for  that  matter 
in  the  herbarium.  All  have  similar  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses  and  much  the  same  dis¬ 
tribution. 

These  pines  are  the  most  important  local 
source  of  luml)er.  .\l  present  most  of  it  is 
sawed  in  small  mills,  but  \’ery  often  boards 
are  sawed  by  hand  from  the  logs.  The 
log  is  placed  across  a  pit  and  two  men,  one 
on  top  of  the  log,  the  other  below  in  the 
pit,  manipulate  a  rip  saw  until  the  desired 
Ixjards  are  obtained.  Watching  this  slow 
and  painfully  laborious  process  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  scant  value  of  labor  in  these 
tropical  countries  and  also  by  the  skill  of 
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GUATEMALAN  PINES 

Pine  branches  have  lonff  been  a  ceremonial  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  Indians  at  roadside  crosses  and  shrines, 
probably  since  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

the  workers,  who  are  able  thus  to  make 
boards  of  uniform  thickness. 

Besides  luml)er,  the  pines  furnish  other 
local  products,  includiniEf  turpentine  and 
rosin,  and  a  great  deal  of  firewood,  this 
of  course  not  of  desirable  quality  but  some¬ 
times  the  only  fuel  available.  Strangely 
enough,  fuel  is  often  a  serious  problem  in 
Guatemala.  In  the  great  wheat-growing 
valley  alx)ut  Sija,  aljove  Quezaltenango, 
there  are  no  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  only 
available  fuel  is  grass  roots.  This  scarcity 
has  resulted  in  a  conspicuous  modification 
of  ordinary'  food  habits.  The  daily  bread 
consists  not  of  the  usual  tortillas,  toasted 
over  the  fire,  but  of  tamalitos,  little  tamales 
wrapped  in  corn  husks  and  boiled.  These 
tamalitos  are  always  soggy  and  of  repulsive 
appearance  when,  as  often  happens,  they 


are  made  from  black  maize.  They  are  a 
sorry  food  indeed,  but  their  preparation 
is  much  more  economical  of  fuel  than  is 
that  of  tortillas. 

\  common  article  of  trade  in  all  markets 
and  neigh  lx)rhood  shops  consists  of  ocotes, 
small  billets  of  fat  or  resinous  pine  for 
kindling  charcoal  fires.  It  is  amusing  to 
watch  a  woman  or  child  fingering  the  piles 
of  ocotes  until  the  choicest  one  is  found,  and 
as  much  attention  is  given  to  its  selection 
as  would  be  to  a  garment  at  a  bargain  sale. 
Pine  torches  are  much  used  for  illumina¬ 
tion,  l)Oth  out  of  doors  and  in  houses.  In 
modern  times  tallow  candles  and  electric 
torches  are  plentiful  enough  even  in  re¬ 
mote  regions,  but  even  the  former  are 
sometimes  too  expensive  for  the  Indians. 

Pine  branches  have  long  l)een  a  cere¬ 
monial  offering  by  the  Quecchi  and  other 
Indians  at  roadside  crosses  and  shrines, 
and  Dr.  Karl  Sapper  Ijelieves  they  were 
offered  to  the  gods  of  preconquest  times. 
Several  other  Guatemalan  trees  are  known 
to  have  had  similar  religious  significance. 
Sapper  states  that  in  some  parts  of  Alta 
N'erapaz  where  pines  are  not  native  the 
Quecchi  people  plant  them  to  have  the 
branches  conveniently  at  hand.  The  use 
of  pine  branches  and  leaves  on  all  festive 
occasions  is  general  in  Guatemala,  and 
probably  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is 
customary  to  cover  the  floors  and  some¬ 
times  the  streets  with  fresh  green  pine 
needles  on  holidays  or  for  parties  and  any 
spiecial  occasion.  The  quantity  of  Ijranches 
and  leaves  thus  used  in  the  cities  is  con- 
siderable  and  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  forests.  Throughout  Guatemala  one 
marv'els  at  the  curious  form  of  the  pine 
trees  and  would  be  completely  mystified 
unless  the  cause  were  discovered.  Men 
climb  the  trees  and  cut  all  the  main 
branches,  leaving  only  a  sort  of  tassel  at 
the  top.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  such 
fantastic  trees  everywhere  in  the  central 
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PINES  IN  THE  GUATEMALAN  HIGHLANDS 

■Tt  is  customary  to  cover  the  floors  and  sometimes  the  streets  with  fresh  green  pine  needles  on  . 

any  special  occasion.” 


GUATEM.\LAN  PINES 


depariinenis.  Pine  needles  also  are  used 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  straw  to  strength¬ 
en  adobe  bricks. 

W'hile  in  most  parts  of  Guatemala  oaks 
are  associated  with  pines,  in  some  regions 
of  Alta  Wrapaz,  as  about  Coban,  there 
are  few  oaks  and  their  place  is  taken  there 
Ijy  Liquidambar.  resulting  in  a  much  hand¬ 
somer  association  of  trees.  The  Pine  here 
is  Pinus  oocarpa.  Its  very  pale,  yellowish, 
often  handsome  wood  is  much  used  in 
C  oban  for  all  kinds  of  house  construction 
and  for  furniture.  It  is  the  chief  lumlx*r 
used  at  Coban.  The  seedlings  in  that  wet 


region  often  make  a  prodigious  growth, 
attaining  a  height  of  tw'o  meters  Ijefore  a 
node  is  formed.  On  Finca  Samac  not  far 
outside  Coban,  Gustav  Heinrich,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  enterprising  foreign 
residents  of  the  region,  made  large  plant¬ 
ings  of  pines  on  denuded  limestone  hills 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  trees 
have  grown  rapidly  and  thriftily,  and 
from  a  short  distance  would  lx  taken  to 
constitute  a  natural  forest.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  now  ready  for  cutting.  Oaks 
planted  at  the  same  time  are  aliout  half 
as  tall. 


Postwar  Measures  in 
the  American  Republics — V 

Compiled  hr 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 


Ration,  import,  export,  price,  rent, 
and  other  controls 

Restrictions  on  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  products,  in  effect  in  varying 
degrees  in  Uruguay  since  Septemlx*r  15, 

1941,  were  removed  liy  presidential  decree 
on  Decemlx^r  20,  1945.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Decemlx-r  26,  1945.) 

As  of  January  1,  1946,  Brazil’s  Office  of 
Economic  C'oordination  was  abolished  and 
its  various  duties  a.ssigned  to  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  {Diario  Oficial,  Decemlier 
28,  1945.)  The  office  was  set  up  by 
Decree-Law  No.  4750  of  SeptemlxT  28, 

1942,  for  the  broad  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  material  and  human  resources  of  the 
nation  for  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
scope  of  its  duties  during  the  war  years 
was  prodigious,  for  it  dealt  with  all  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  imports  and  exports, 
price  fixing,  distribution,  and  supply. 

On  February  18,  1946,  Guatemala 
alxjlished  its  Price  and  Supply  Coordina¬ 
tion  Office  and  created  in  its  place  a  new 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  sul)- 
sidiary  to  the  Ministry  of  Economy. 
{Diario  de  Centro  America,  February  21, 
1946.)  The  new  office  is  charged  with 
carrying  into  effect  the  Economic  Emer¬ 
gency  Law  (Legislative  Decree  No.  90  of 
April  21,  1945),  and  with  superintending 
the  fulfillment  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the 
cost  of  living  and  maintaining  the  country’s 
economic  equilibrium. 
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.After  giving  serious  study  to  the  problem 
of  speculation,  hoarding,  and  other  illegal 
practices  that  were  aggravating  already 
existing  abnormal  conditions  resulting 
from  a  scarcity  of  certain  commodities,  the 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply  in 
Cuba  took  steps  to  correct  the  situation  by 
the  creation  of  a  Foodstuffs  Coordinating 
Commission,  to  function  under  the  oprs. 
The  commission  has  12  memlxTS,  3  of 
them  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
the  OPRS,  8  from  various  retail  and  food 
supply  associations  and  workers'  unions, 
and  1  from  the  National  Press  .Association. 
Its  main  function  will  lx*  to  plan  a  system 
of  equitable  distribution  of  scarce  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  {Gacela  Oficial.  March 
5,  1946.) 

On  August  18,  1945,  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  Japanese  surrender,  Colomliia 
alxjlished  its  National  Price  Control  Office 
and  authorized  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industries  to  adopt  any  meas¬ 
ures  necessary'  to  control  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  With  the  removal  of  the  Price 
Control  Office,  however,  the  situation 
quickly  got  out  of  hand,  and  speculation 
and  high  prices  became  so  serious  a 
proljlem  that  the  Government  again  had 
to  take  drastic  and  definite  steps  to  check 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Three  decrees  to 
that  effect  were  issued  on  March  17,  1946. 
One  of  them  established  control  over 
articles  of  prime  necessity  (listed  in  the 
decree  as  milk,  meat,  rice,  sugar,  barley, 
corn,  beans  and  other  legumes,  flour  and 
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starch,  bread,  chocolate,  lard,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  coal  and  charcoal, 
textiles  of  various  kinds,  and  construction 
materials).  In  each  departmental  capital 
a  C'-ontrol  Board  was  set  up  to  fix  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  work  out  plans  for  ade¬ 
quate  and  equitaljle  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  prevent  hoarding  and  speculation, 
and  generally  superintend  compliance 
with  the  pro\  isions  of  the  decree. 

The  second  decree  established  control 
o\er  urban  real  property  rents  by  fixing 
annual  maximum  rents  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  percentages  of  the  properties’ 
assessed  valuation.  The  June  30,  1945, 
assessed  property  valuation,  plus  20  per¬ 
cent,  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  fixing 
the  rents.  The  decree  makes  further 
allowances  for  increasing  the  maximum 
thus  figured  when  the  property  is  rented 
furnished,  or  when  it  is  used  for  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial,  or  professional  purposes. 
Super\ision  and  administration  of  this 
measure  are  \  ested  in  the  above-mentioned 
departmental  control  boards. 

The  third  Colombian  decree  created  an 
Otfice  for  the  Regulation  of  Markets  and 
Prices,  annexed  to  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  and  charged  with  advising 
the  departmental  control  boards  on  ways 
and  means  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity;  superintending 
and  controlling  production,  prices,  and 
other  food  market  matters;  exercising  the 
same  functions  with  regard  to  urban  rents; 
and  studying:  and  collaborating  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
in  regulating  imports  and  exports.  {El 
Tienipn,  Bog:ota,  March  18,  1946.) 

numljer  of  other  countries  also  enacted 
\  arious  kinds  of  price  legislation.  On  Sep- 
temlHT  14,  1945,  Argentina  put  into  effect 
a  new  broad  decree  (No.  21748/45)  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  foodstuffs, 
hoiLsehold  articles,  clothing,  and  textiles, 
and  repealing  previous  legislation  to  that 


effect.  Various  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations  worked  with  the  National 
Postwar  Council  to  establish  the  new 
prices  on  a  level  more  in  consonance  with 
the  workingman’s  wage.  The  prices  fixed 
for  foodstuffs  and  certain  washing  and 
cleaning  .supplies  expired  on  November 
30,  1945,  and  were  again  fixed  by  a  new 
decree.  No.  32709/45  dated  Decemlter 
17,  1945,  which  also  prescrilied  various 
general  regulations  covering  manufactur¬ 
ing,  supply,  and  distribution.  (Boletin 
OJicial,  Septemiter  20,  1945,  and  January 
9,  1946.) 

By  means  of  Decree  No.  10701  of  Octo- 
l)er  29,  1945  {Gaceta  OJicial,  Octolter  31, 

1 945),  Paraguay  followed  a  custom  of  other 
years  in  fixing  basic  prices  for  principal 
agricultural  products  of  the  new  crop 
year  (1945-46),  The  crops  covered  by 
the  decree  were  cotton,  rice,  Iteans,  soy 
Ix'ans,  coffee,  corn,  peanuts,  and  alfalfa. 
Venezuela  fi.xed  prices  on  January  21, 
1 946,  for  specified  nationally  manufactured 
textiles  {Gaceta  OJicial,  January  21,  1946). 
On  Novemlter  30,  1945,  Brazil’s  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization  (alxilished 
as  of  January  1,  1946,  as  stated  above), 
cut  prices  10  percent  on  all  domestic 
cotton  textiles.  (Diario  OJicial,  Decemlxr 
1,  1945). 

Uruguay  fi.xed  producer  and  elevator 
prices  for  wheat  of  the  1945-46  crop  by 
Decree  No.  1535/945  of  Decemlter  27, 
1945  {Diario  OJicial,  January  7,  1946). 
The  decree  further  gave  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  authority  to  regulate  the  do- 
me.stic  wheat  market  and,  to  achieve  that 
purpose,  the  Bank  will  acquire  the  entire 
1945-46  wheat  crop  at  the  prices  fi.xed 
by  the  decree  and  will  then  sell  it  to  millers 
at  fixed  prices,  and  the  millers  in  turn  will 
sell  it  to  the  public  at  fixed  prices. 

\'arious  countries  also  adopted  measures 
concerning  imports  and  exports.  In  Haiti 
export  quotas  for  certain  foodstuffs  were 
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fixed  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1946  by 
Executive  Resolution  No.  630  {Le  Moni- 
teur,  Decemlx*r  17,  1945).  The  commodi¬ 
ties  co\ered  by  the  resolution  were  corn, 
rice,  peas,  peanuts,  goats,  and  sheep.  The 
hoarding  of  these  items  for  speculative 
purposes  was  prohibited  and  penalties  pre- 
scrilied  for  infringements. 

A  Treasury  Department  Circular  in 
Mexico  (No.  309-1-16,  dated  February  6, 
1946)  removed  import  restrictions  on 
bathroom  fixtures.  {Diario  OJicial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1946.) 

Decree-Law  No.  10772  {Gacefa  OJicial, 
Novemlx*r  8,  1945)  in  Paraguay  waived 
customs  and  import  fees  and  duties  on 
8,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  to  lx  imported 
by  the  National  Food  Administration  for 
domestic  consumption.  Another  Para¬ 
guayan  measure  (Decree-Law  No.  10788, 
Gaceta  OJicial,  Novemlxr  12,  1945)  made 
livestock  (cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
goats)  subject  to  prior  export  permit. 
Such  permits  will  lx  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  but  only  if  the  national 
supply  will  not  thereby  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected. 

On  Decemixr  10,  1945,  Brazil  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of 
rayon  or  part-rayon  products,  including 
thread,  textiles,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  prevent 
the  increase  in  prices  that  would  inevitably 
result  if  an  already  scanty  supply  were 
further  depleted  by  exportation.  {Diario 
OJicial,  Decemixr  11,  1945.) 

Brazilian  Decree-Law  No.  4937  of 
No\'ember  9,  1942,  which  declared  certain 
kinds  of  factories  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  nation’s  war  effort  and  established 
special  regulations  governing  their  opera¬ 
tion,  was  repealed  and  the  factories  re¬ 
leased  from  all  restrictions  by  Decree- 
I^w  No.  8327  of  Decemixr  10,  1945 
{Diario  OJicial,  December  14,  1945). 

Rent  control,  established  in  Uruguay 


by  Law  No.  10460  of  Decemixr  16.  1943. 
was  extended  to  June  30,  1947,  by  means 
of  a  law  approved  Novemixr  10,  1945 
(Diario  OJicial,  Decemixr  24,  1945).  Con  ¬ 
tain  new  provisions  of  the  law  make  it 
impossible,  in  case  a  good  paying  tenant  is 
dispossessed  from  a  propxrty  for  which  the 
rent  is  less  than  80  pxsos  a  month,  to  fix 
a  higher  rent  for  the  new  tenant.  The 
one  exception  to  this  is  when  appreciable 
improvements  are  made  on  the  propxrty, 
in  which  case  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
may  lx  figured  in  the  new  rent, 

Enetr.y  property  and  war  claims 

An  eight-member  War  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion  was  established  in  Brazil  by  Decree- 
Law  No.  8553  of  January  4,  1946  {Diario 
OJicial,  January  15,  1946),  to  receive 
claims  for  war  damages  suffered  by 
Brazilians,  present  to  the  Government  a 
general  account  of  war  damages,  evaluate 
enemy  propxrty  seized  by  Brazil,  and  act 
generally  in  matters  concerning  the  han¬ 
dling  of  all  claims  arising  from  the  war. 

In  C-olombia  Law  No.  39  of  Decemixr 
14,  1945  {Diario  O/in'a/,  January  24,  1946' 
provides  ways  and  means  for  the  collection 
of  indemnities  and  reparations  for  ex- 
pxnses  caused  to  the  nation  by  the  war 
and  for  damages  caused  by  Germany  or 
German  nationals  to  the  properties  or 
persons  of  Colombian  citizens.  Seized 
German  propxrties,  funds,  and  other  goods 
will  lx  used  in  amounts  varying  from  5  to 
100  percent  of  their  total  value  for  the 
payment  of  such  reparations.  The  Sta¬ 
bilization  Fund  of  the  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  which  has  charge  of  the  seized  propxr¬ 
ties,  is  to  pay  the  corresponding  amount 
of  money  in  each  case  to  the  National 
Treasury,  which  in  turn  will  reimburse 
citizens  for  their  claims  after  the  State 
has  deducted  its  own  reparations.  Claims, 
to  be  considered  and  paid,  must  be  made 
within  the  next  five  years  by  pxrsons  resi- 
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dent  in  the  country  and  within  ten  years 
l)y  persons  resident  abroad. 

In  \'enezuela  Decree  \o.  176,  issued  by 
the  Revolutionary-  Junta  on  February  6, 
1946  {Gacela  Oficial,  February  6,  1946) 
nationalized  all  properties  lielonging  to 
the  German  and  Japanese  states  and 
nationals,  and  set  up  a  National  \Var 
Reparations  Ckiurt  to  receive  and  act  on 
claims  of  the  nation  and  of  Venezuelan 
citizens.  Procedures  were  also  outlined 
in  the  decree  by  which  German  and 
Japanese  nationals  may  appeal  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  their  properties  liefore  the 
Reparations  Ckiurt.  In  contrast  to  the 
Colombian  decree  just  cited,  V’enezuelan 
citizens  are  given  priority  in  the  payment 
of  reparations  for  damages,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  suffered  as  a  con.se(juence  of  the 
war.  After  citizens  are  taken  care  of,  the 
nation  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  damages  and 
for  the  extraordinary  expenses  it  under¬ 
went  Ijecause  of  Axis  aggression  and 
through  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity  of  nations. 

On  January  29,  1946,  Costa  Rica  also 
prescribed  measures  for  exfjediting  the 
payment  of  war  damage  claims,  using 
confiscated  enemy  properties  and  funds 
for  the  purpose.  The  claims  will  be 
handled  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
Board.  (Presidential  Decree  No.  5,  La 
Carz/a,  January  31,  1946.) 

A  Peruvian  presidential  decree,  ap¬ 
proved  November  27,  1945,  outlined 
procedures  to  l)e  follow-ed  in  suits  against 
German  or  Japanese  nationals.  The 
Office  of  Economy  and  the  Attorney 
General’s  Office  will  act  in  such  cases, 
and  the  German  or  Japanese  persons 
or  entities  concerned  are  given  the  right 


as  defendants  to  Ije  represented  in  the 
legal  processes. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

The  United  Maritime  Executive  Board, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  18 
governments  (including,  among  others, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  United  States) 
which  had  acceded  to  the  “Agreement  on 
Principles  Having  Reference  to  the  Co¬ 
ordinated  Control  of  Merchant  Shipping” 
signed  August  5,  1 944,  met  in  London 
February  4-11,  1946,  and,  after  thorough 
consideration,  adopted  machinery  for  the 
discontinuance  of  United  Maritime  Au¬ 
thority  controls  March  2,  1946,  and  also 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  memlier 
governments  that  they  enter  into  a 
temporary  agreement  (expiring  Octolxjr 
31,  1946)  providing  for:  (1)  The  meeting 
of  ocean-transportation  requirements  of 
UNRR.A  and  of  lilx^rated  areas  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner;  and  (2) 
a  temporary  consultative  council  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  any  shipping  problem 
arising  during  the  period  of  transition. 

The  agreement  is  intended  to  preserve 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  unrra  and  liberated 
area  shipments  have  Ijeen  made,  those 
aspects  of  the  United  Maritime  Authority 
which  relate  to  the  programming  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  cargoes  and  the 
assignment  of  shipping  to  carry-  those 
cargoes.  It  is  Ijelieved  that  the  new 
agreement  will  be  of  material  assistance 
in  assuring  the  prompt  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  to  areas  where  they  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  human 
lives.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March 
24,  1946.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  a  sp)ecial  session  held  on  April  1 0,  1 946, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  considered  the  following  matters; 

Chairman 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Joao  Carlos 
Muniz  as  Sjjecial  Representative  of  Brazil 
on  the  Governing  Board  left  vacant  the 
pKJsition  of  Chairman,  which  had  lx*en 
occupied  by  Dr.  Carlos  Martins,  .Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States.  The 
Board  agreed  not  to  hold  an  election  to  fill 
the  remainder  of  the  term  in  otlice,  l)ut  to 
retain  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa.  .Am¬ 
bassador  of  Nicaragua,  the  Vice  Chairman, 
as  Chairman. 

Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 

The  Board  approved  a  resolution  which 
increased  to  ten  the  numl)er  of  memlx^rs  of 
the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee, 
which  meets  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
requested  that  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
name  the  tenth  meml>er.  The  remaining 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  have  already 
l)een  or  will  Ije  appointed  by  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela. 

Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright 

The  Board  approved  regulations  of  the 
In  ter- American  Conference  of  Experts  on 
Copyright  which  is  to  meet  at  the  Pan 
.American  Union  June  1,  1946,  and  agreed 
that  the  object  of  this  assembly  is  to  perfect 
the  inter-American  system  of  protecting 
intellectual  property  by  means  of  an  addi- 
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tional  protocol  to  the  convention  signed  in 
1910,  or  by  means  of  a  new  general  con¬ 
vention  to  replace  present  instruments. 

Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American 
System 

The  Board  authorized  sending  the 
governments  the  draft  of  the  Organic 
Pact  of  the  Inter-American  System,  re¬ 
questing  the  Governments  to  study  it  and 
present  their  opinions  liefore  July  1,  1946, 
in  order  that  the  final  plan  may  lie  drawn 
up  to  t)e  presented  to  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States. 

Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Natural  Resources 

The  Board  also  authorized  sending  the 
Governments  the  preliminary  program  of 
the  Inter-.American  Conference  on  the 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  to 
meet  in  1947,  and  requesting  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  offer  their  suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  not  later  than  July  1,  1946,  so  that 
their  opinions  may  Ije  used  in  formulating 
the  final  program. 

Administration  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

The  Board  also  authorized  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
l)egin  immediately  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  building  to  house  the  adminis¬ 
trative  oHices  of  the  institution.  It  will 
stand  on  Constitution  Avenue,  lietween 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets,  just 
west  of  the  present  building. 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala 

Guatemala's  first  year  of  constitutional 
democracy,  a  year  in  which  some  notable 
ad\  ances  were  made  in  the  face  of  political 
and  weather  disturbances,  was  evaluated 
for  the  Itenefit  of  the  national  Congress  at 
its  openincj  session  in  March  1946.  Presi¬ 
dent  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  delivered  his  re¬ 
port  on  the  state  of  the  nation  on  the  first 
day  of  that  month,  traditional  date  for  the 
opening  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress.  His 
first  year  in  office,  however,  was  not 
rounded  out  until  two  weeks  later;  the 
tremendous  task  of  framing  and  adopting 
a  new  constitution  after  the  revolution  of 
Octoljer  1944  was  brought  to  completion 
only  on  March  11,  1945,  so  that  March  1 5, 
1945,  was  the  day  on  which  the  revolu¬ 
tion’s  first  constitutionally  elected  presi¬ 
dent  took  up  his  duties. 

That  constitution  and  that  revolution 
formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  President 
.\revalo's  report  as  they  have  of  his  admin¬ 
istration.  He  paid  tribute  to  Ixjth  when 
he  repeated  early  in  his  mes.sage  the  annual 
formula  of  his  predecessors — “public  order 
has  l)een  maintained” —  but  added  that 
for  the  past  year  Guatemala’s  peace  has 
Ixren  not  the  peace  of  the  graveyard  but 
“the  difficult,  lalx)rious,  and  constructive 
peace”  of  a  free  people  working  its  hard 
way  toward  a  Ijetter  life. 

Educational  achievements  of  the  year  as 
summarized  in  the  president’s  message 
affected  lx)th  the  top  and  the  Ijottom  of 


the  ladder  of  learning.  The  National 
University,  which  had  just  received  its 
autonomy  at  the  hands  of  the  interim  rev¬ 
olutionary  government,  organized  and 
opened  during  this  first  year  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  a  School  of  Humanities  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  purely  professional 
schools.  The  University  was  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  lectures  and  publications; 
in  this  one  year  alone  more  lectures  were 
delivered  under  university  auspices  than 
in  the  14  years  just  preceding.  The 
Revista  de  Guatemala  was  launched  with 
government  assistance,  to  present  a  quar¬ 
terly  sampling  of  thought  and  criticism 
from  notable  Guatemalan  and  foreign 
writers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale 
the  year  was  also  a  fruitful  one.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  school  authorities  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  organize  a  thorough  and  system¬ 
atic  plan  for  teaching  the  country’s  large 
illiterate  population  to  read,  a  plan  which 
had  successfully  passed  through  its  opening 
phases  when  President  Arevalo  made  his 
report.  The  government  also  took  the 
first  step  toward  a  truly  comprehensive 
national  school  system  by  organizing  in 
January  1946  a  nation-wide  school  census. 
The  school-age  population  of  the  whole 
country  was  classified  by  age,  sex,  residence, 
language,  and  length  of  school  attendance, 
and  various  facts  bearing  on  causes  for 
nonattendance  at  such  schools  as  already 
existed  were  duly  recorded. 

For  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the 
President  repxjrted  a  year  of  reorganiza- 
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tion  and  of  closer  contact  with  the  farmers 
and  farm  problems  of  the  nation.  A  lx)dy 
of  general  ae^ricnltural  agents  was  created 
to  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  are 
actually  growing  the  crops.  Farm  clu!)s 
and  aaricultural  exfx'riment  stations  helped 
spread  new  ideas.  In  May  1945  the  first 
reejional  con^mss  was  held  in  Escuintla; 
local  problems  were  aired  and  attacked, 
and  recommendations  were  formulated 
which  helfjed  the  Ministry  deal  intelli- 
erently  with  farm  prol)lems  in  that  southern 
locality  and  all  o\er  the  country.  Novem- 
Ix'r  1945  saw  the  completion  of  preliminary 
arrangements  for  an  extensive  farm  and 
stock-raising;  colony  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  northern  Department  of  Peten, 
a  colony  designed  to  reclaim  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  territory  once  exploited  by 
foreign  traders. 

Hospital  expansion  and  the  ojiening  of  a 
free  medical  clinic  pro\ided  some  small 
mitigation  of  the  serious  welfare  difficulties 
confronting  the  administration.  Over¬ 
crowding,  malnutrition,  and  other  health 
menaces  could  only  Ite  recognized  by  plans 
for  the  future.  Undernourishment  prob¬ 
lems  were  aggravated  by  the  year’s  Itad 
weather  and  the  poor  har\ests  that  re¬ 
sulted.  Distribution  was  regulated  where 
possible,  some  l)asic  foods  were  Ixjught 
abroad  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  country’s  financial 
condition  a  Bank  of  Guatemala  was 
created.  For  these  things,  and  for  the 
other  expenses  inevitable  to  a  regime 
which  has  inherited  many  miseries,  more 
revenues  were  needed,  and  a  study  of  tax 
pKJSsibilities  was  therefore  Itegun. 

Any  new  government,  said  President 
Arevalo  in  closing  his  report,  must  expect 
its  first  year  to  l)e  devoted  chiefly  to  con¬ 
tacts  and  explorations,  to  surveys  of  old 
problems  and  to  plans  for  dealing  with 
them.  For  that  reason  he  took  special 
pride  in  announcing  that,  side  by  side  with 


thesi-  undertakings  reaching  into  the 
future,  he  could  present  to  the  attention  ol 
the  memlx?rs  of  the  C’ongress  certain  things 
that  were  a  matter  of  present  achievement. 
‘‘Civil  lil)erties,  .  .  .  functional  auton¬ 
omy  .  .  ,  and  freedom  of  criticism  are 
not  promises  or  projects  l)ut  existing 
realities.” — C.  C.  C. 

The  United  Nations  and  voluntary 
organizations  • 

The  Bl'li.etin  has  received  the  following 
communication  from  J.  B.  Orrick,  Chief, 
Section  for  V'oluntary  Organizations,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information  of  the 
United  Nations: 

.\s  you  may  know,  obscrvci's  from  voluntary 
organizations — that  is  to  say,  nongovernmental 
organizations — have  played  a  very  valuable 
part  at  recent  international  conferences  from 
.San  Francisco  to  the  present.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Information  of  the 
United  Nations  to  facilitate  access  of  such 
organizations  to  the  United  Nations.  With 
regard  to  the  current  meeting  of  the  .Security 
Council,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  travel 
difficulties,  most  of  the  organizations  represented 
arc  from  the  United  States.  We  very  much 
hope,  however,  that  organizations  from  many 
other  United  Nations  will  be  represented  at 
suljscquent  meetings. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  Governments  so  as 
not  to  duplicate  existing  machinery.  Member 
Governments  are  asked  to  inform  organizations 
in  their  countries  that  representatives  will  be 
welcomed  as  observers  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly.  Organizations  should  be 
asked  to  name  only  one  representative  who  can 
secure  accreditation  on  application  in  person. 
.Accreditation  does  not  carry  with  it  a  ticket  for 
every  session.  Tickets  must  be  applied  for 
separately  and  will  be  rotated  among  accredited 
observers  applying.  It  is  planned,  also,  to  have 
one  or  two  background  conferences  during  and 
after  the  meetings,  at  which  members  of  Dele¬ 
gations  will  be  asked  to  address  representatives 
of  organizations  and  to  answer  questions. 

.A  global  subscription  to  United  Nations 
Journals  and  Documents,  which  will  be  reprinted 
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in  the  Journals,  can  be  arranged  for  through  the 
Documents  Officer  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
report  of  the  proceedings  will  lie  available  on 
sul)scription  some  weeks  after  the  meeting.  \ 
microfilm  of  documents  may  be  purchased  after 
the  meeting  is  over  and  a  bound  volume  some 
months  later,  as  at  present  planned. 

Peru  repeals  ig^g  constitutional 
amendments 

Over  the  protest  of  the  President,  the 
Peruvian  Congress  passed  a  law  in  Xovem- 
lx*r  1945  aijrogating  the  constitutional 
amendments  of  1939.  The  plebiscite  of 
July  1939,  on  which  these  amendments 
were  based,  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

.Among  the  repealed  amendments  were; 
E.xtension  of  the  presidential  term  from 
five  to  six  years;  extension  of  the  terms 
of  deputies  from  five  to  six  years;  election 
of  one  third  of  the  deputies  every  two  years; 
restoration  of  the  right  of  executive  veto; 
authorization  to  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
enal)ling  the  President  to  promulgate 
laws  on  certain  subjects  while  Congress 
is  in  recess;  provision  for  putting  into 
effect  the  budget  at  the  Ijeginning  of  each 
year,  even  though  it  may  not  have  Ijeen 
approved  by  Congress;  and  alxilition  of 
proportional  representation  of  the  minori¬ 
ties. 

The  aijrogation  of  these  amendments 
tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  Congress 
at  the  expense  of  the  Executive. 

Argentine  wheat  and  corn 
production 

Wheat  production  in  Argentina  rose 
slightly  in  1945-46  over  the  level  of  the 
1944-45  season,  but  was  Ijelow  that  of 
1943-44.  In  the  latter  season  16,830,000 
acres  were  sown  to  this  crop  and  6,800,000 
tons  were  produced;  in  1944-45,  15,402,- 
000  acres  w'ere  sown  and  the  yield 


amounted  to  only  4,085,000  tons;  in 
1945-46,  13,788,000  acres  were  sown  and 
4,461,000  tons  of  wheat  were  harvested. 
Exports  in  1944-45  amounted  to  2,326,000 
tons  as  against  1,955,000  tons  in  1943-44. 
The  average  price  per  100  kilograms  rose 
from  6.76  pesos  in  1940-41  to  11.25  pesos 
in  1944-45;  Ijetween  January  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1945,  it  jumped  from  9  to  15  pesos. 

The  area  sown  in  corn  decreased  from 
10,902,000  acres  in  1943-44  to  9,926,000 
in  1944-45,  and  production  fell  during 
this  jjeriod  from  8,730,000  tons  to  2,966,- 
000.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
from  190,000  tons  in  1943-44  to  550,000 
tons  in  1945-46.  The  average  monthly 
price  advanced  from  5.85  pesos  per  100 
kilograms  to  9.86  Itetween  January  and 
Decemljer  of  1945. 

Colombian  steel  plant 

Industrial  development  in  Colombia  will 
lx;  greatly  facilitated  by  the  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  steel  soon  to  lie  made  available  at 
Paz  de  Rio  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca. 
Manufacturers  will  Ije  able  to  expand 
their  production,  and  there  will  Ite  Itene- 
fits  to  business  and  agriculture  in  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  farm  and  factory  ma¬ 
chinery,  building  materials,  and  farm  and 
household  tools  which  will  ultimately  re¬ 
sult  from  the  new  enterprise. 

Through  the  Institute  of  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  the  Colombian  Government  is 
giving  substantial  endorsement  to  the 
young  steel  industry  by  authorizing  the 
Institute  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
10,000,000  pesos '  to  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  and  development  of  the  plant. 
The  government  will  undertake  the  service 
of  the  loan. 

Two  hundred  tons  a  day  is  the  output 
estimated  for  the  early  production  period 

'  The  exchange  value  of  the  Colombian  peso  is  57 
cents. 
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during  which  the  plant's  personnel  and 
the  country's  markets  are  Ijecoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  new  undertaking.  This 
figure,  it  is  believed,  can  later  Ite  more 
than  doubled  without  straining  the  natural 
resources.  Production  will  include  ingots 
of  gray  iron,  casting  molds,  steel  casting, 
wrought  steel,  sheet  steel,  and  tin  plate. 

The  Boyaca  location  was  chosen  after  a 
careful  survey  of  mineral  supplies  and  geo¬ 
graphical  features  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  choice  was  approved  by 
the  Colombian  Society  of  Engineers.  Iron 
ores  are  abundant  in  various  mines  all 
within  25  miles  of  the  spot  .selected,  which 
has  a  supply  of  limestone  within  less  than 
a  mile;  even  the  carlxjn  is  only  alxtut  1.50 
miles  away.  The  location  is  a  central  one 
for  distribution  of  the  product  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  is  a  good  hxral 
source  of  water  power. 

Foreign  trade  of  Argentina 
in  1945 

In  1945  Argentine  foreign  trade  reached  a 
value  of  3.639.221,372  pesos  (peso  equals 
SO. 268  U.  S.  cy.),  an  increase  of  8  percent 
over  the  figure  for  1944.  As  in  1944  the 
balance  of  trade  was  favorable,  but  due  to 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports  than  of  exports,  the  balance  was 
smaller  by  21,996,024  pesos  in  1945. 

Imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  oils  and  paints,  metals,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles,  fuels  and  luliricants. 
paper  and  cardlxiard,  rublier,  and  Ijever- 
ages  increased  in  quantity  and  value, 
while  those  of  textiles,  woods,  foodstuffs, 
tobacco,  and  stone,  glass,  and  ceramics 
decreased.  Exports  of  cereals  and  linseed, 
oleaginous  seeds  and  their  oils,  livestock, 
wool,  forest  products,  and  fresh  fruits  were 
greater  in  1945  than  in  1944.  On  the 
other  hand,  exports  of  meat,  hides,  dairy 


products,  flour,  byproducts  of  stockraising, 
and  minerals  decreased. 

Brazil  held  first  place  among  supplying 
countries  (having  furnished  30  percent  of 
all  imports),  and  was  followed  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  India,  and  Chile.  The  lead¬ 
ing  customer  was  Great  Britain  which 
purchased  25  percent  of  the  exports;  next 
in  line  were  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  France.  When 
reports  classifying  imports  and  exports  by 
countries  liecome  available,  the  Bulletin 
will  pultlish  them. 

Venezuela  uses  excess  profits  tax  for 
housing  and  merchant  marine 

The  last  day  of  1945,  N’enezuela  passed  an 
excess  profits  tax  law  which  is  now  opierat- 
ing  to  advantage.  Using  revenues  from 
this  tax,  the  Government  will  Ije  able  to 
carry  out  a  numlter  of  much  needed  proj¬ 
ects.  The  housing  program  for  workers 
and  the  merchant  marine  are  among  the 
first  to  receive  attention.  Oil  companies, 
and  other  businesses  with  lx)th  foreign 
and  domestic  income,  will  Ite  most  affected, 
since  the  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  current 
income  tax  and  applies  to  companies  j 
whose  annual  income  exceeds  800,000  F 
boHvares.  (One  IxiHvar  is  worth  ap-  I 
proximately  $0.30.)  I 

The  tax  applies  only  to  income  earned  I 
in  1945,  and  must  be  computed  on  net  ^ 
income,  without  deducting  the  income  tax  I 
payment.  The  tax  schedule  is  as  follows:  | 

6%  on  800,000  to  1,000,000  bollvares.  ■ 

10%  on  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  bollvares.  | 

15%  on  1,400,000  to  2,000,000  boHvares.  I 

20%  on  all  over  2,000,000  boHvares.  | 

A  fund  of  10,000,000  bollvares  has  been  j 
created  for  the  establishment  of  a  mer-  | 
chant  marine,  and  an  additional  10,-  | 

000,000  has  been  added  to  the  budget  of  f 
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the  Ministry  of  Communications  for  ex¬ 
penditures  which  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  A  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Shipping  Company  (Compania 
de  Navegacion),  and  to  determine  how 
much  money  the  company  must  borrow 
from  private  capital. 

The  Government  has  assigned  50,- 
000,000  bolivares  of  this  tax  money  to  the 
working  capital  of  the  Labor  Bank  (Banco 
Obrero).  In  turn,  the  Labor  Bank  is  di¬ 
rected  to  invest  28,000,000  bolivares  in 
the  low-cost  housing  program.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  4,000  homes  will  be  built  in 
the  principal  urban  centers  during  1946. 

Mexican  railway  debt  formula 

.An  agreement  for  adjustment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  of  Mexico  dollar  and 
sterling  debt  was  reached  in  New  York, 
according  to  a  statement  i.ssued  on  March 
19,  1946,  by  PMuardo  Suarez,  Mexico’s 
Minister  of  the  Trea.sury  and  Public 
Credit,  and  Thomas  \V,  Lamont,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Cbmmittee  of 
Bankers  on  Mexico.  The  agreement  was 
made,  after  extensive  negotiations,  pur¬ 
suant  to  authorization  contained  in  a 
Mexican  law  approved  on  December  31, 
1945  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  December 
31,  1945). 

-According  to  the  Seventy-.Second  .An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1945,  Mexico’s 
railway  debt  in  U.  S.  dollars  totaled 
$233,773,281  as  of  June  30,  1945.  .As  of 
the  same  date  the  sterling  debt  was 
£1,206,185,  which,  valued  at  current 
dollar-sterling  exchange  rates,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,842,000.  These  figures  give  a 
total  railway  debt  of  about  $237,615,281. 

Two  options  are  provided  for  bond¬ 
holders  in  the  new  agreement.  One 


offers  a  settlement  of  one  peso  (approxi¬ 
mately  20  cents)  per  dollar  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  amount,  with  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  agreeing  to  pay  interest  on  such 
principal,  expressed  in  pesos,  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1946,  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
4.35  percent.  The  specific  rates  would 
vary  somewhat,  based  on  seniority  of  the 
several  bond  issues.  .A  cumulative  sinking 
fund  of  about  1.78  percent  annually  is 
estimated  as  sufficient  to  retire  the  bonds 
under  this  plan  in  about  29  years. 

L’nder  the  other  alternative,  the  bond¬ 
holders  would  waive  interest  from  January 
1,  1946,  but  the  Mexican  Government 
would  use  the  same  amount  of  money  per 
bond  as  is  provided  under  the  first  plan  to 
retire  bonds  by  purchase  or  redemption  at 
})rices  that  will  rise  gradually  from  some¬ 
what  above  21  cents  to  the  dollar  to  a 
final  par  figure  in  about  29  years. 

-All  payments  under  either  plan  will  be 
made,  at  the  option  of  bondholders,  in 
either  dollars  or  pesos,  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
e.xchange  equivalent  to  the  present  level 
of  4.85  pesos  per  dollar. 

-As  was  the  ca.se  w'ith  the  1942  agreement 
on  Mexico's  direct  Government  del)t  (.see 
Bulletin,  -August  1943,  pp.  467-468), 
oxerdue  interest  obligations  on  the  rail¬ 
way  debt  are  to  be  purchased  i)y  the 
Mexican  Government  at  rates  similar  to 
those  in  the  direct  debt  agreement.  These 
rates  are  1  [X'rcent  of  the  face  amount  of 
interest  obligations  due  after  January  1, 
1923,  to  the  date  of  resumption  of  debt 
-serxice  (  January  2,  1946),  and  0.2  per¬ 
cent  and  0.1  percent  on  interest  obligations 
due  prior  to  January  2,  1923,  depending 
on  xvhether  the  obligations  fall  in  the 
category  represented  by  receipts  for  in¬ 
terest  in  arrears.  Class  .A  or  Class  B,  Lssued 
under  the  plan  and  agreement  of  June 
16,  1922. 

Bondholders  xvho  deposited  their  txmds 
under  the  1922  agreement  must  consent 
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to  the  application  of  their  distributive 
share  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  1922 
C'ommittee  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
asfrccment. 

The  new  agreement  is  to  lx.*  made  avail¬ 
able  only  to  liondholders  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  their  Ixinds  as  lieing  of  nonenemy 
ownership  under  the  Mexican  decree  of 
August  4,  1942,  and  sulisequent  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  debt  plan  was  to  Ije  sulimitted  to 
Ixjndholders  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Approval  by  landholders  representing  55 
fiercent  of  the  qualified  Ixjnds  is  necessary' 
for  the  plan  to  lx*come  operative,  although 
it  may  lie  declared  opierative,  with  the 
approval  of  the  C'.ommittec,  if  a  lesser 
percentage  agrees  to  either  of  the  two 
options  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Colombian  budget  for  ig^S 

Colombia's  national  budget  for  1946  calls 
for  appropriations  which  make  a  total  of 
230,253,879.48  pesos,*  as  compared  witn 
last  year's  figure  of  171,912,406.11  pesos. 
Ten  of  the  11  ministries  are  assigned 
increases  over  last  year’s  budget  ranging 
from  a  slight  advance  in  the  item  for  the 
Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  (828,560 
pesos  for  1945,  882,740  pesos  for  1946)  to 
a  substantial  rise  in  the  figure  for  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  (26,226,256 
pesos  for  1945,  48,690,584  pesos  for  1946). 
One  Ministry,  the  Ministry  of  War,  shows 
a  decrease;  for  1945  its  appropriation  was 
24,692,104  pesos,  while  for  this  year  the 
figure  is  23,457,008  pesos. 

The  appropriations  for  1946  are  as 
follows: 

Petal 

Ministry  of  Public  Works .  48,  690,  584.  48 

Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public 

Credit  (for  debt  scrxnce) .  46,  381,  863.  54 

*  Exchange  value  of  the  Colombian  peso  is  57  cents. 


Pesos 

Ministry  of  the  Interior .  29,  068.  660.  14 

Ministry  of  War .  23,  457,  008.  39 

Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  (ordinary  expenses).  ...  21,  186.  839.  32 
Ministry  of  National  Education  .  16,  562,  726.  96 
Ministry  of  Labor,  Hygiene,  and 

.Social  Welfare .  16,  169,  1 26.  07 

Ministry  of  National  Elconotny .  .  11.  923,  051.  86 
Ministry  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs  9,  839,  798.  44 

Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs .  3,  926.  514.  86 

Cxrmptrollcr’s  Office .  2.  1 64,  965.  42 

Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  882.  740.  00 


Colombian  revenues,  apart  from  various 
special  taxes  dedicated  to  special  purposes, 
and  apart  from  national  rights  in  oil 
and  mineral  production,  etc.,  are  based 
upon  taxation,  national  property,  and 
national  serv'ices.  For  1946  the  income 
from  national  services,  such  as  mails  and 
telegraphs,  railroads,  and  harbor,  light- 
hou.se.  and  airport  services,  is  estimated  at 
10,151,782  pesos,  while  the  income  from 
such  national  property  as  salt  mines, 
forests,  emerald  mines,  and  pearl  fisheries 
is  placed  at  4,255,200  pesos. 

Tax  revenues  are  expiected  to  show  a 
substantial  increase  in  1946,  especially 
those  from  direct  taxation.  Colombian  tax 
policy  still  leans  more  heavily  upon  in¬ 
direct  taxation  than  upon  direct,  but  the 
disparity  is  no  longer  a  great  one — 71 
million  pesos  as  compared  with  60  million. 
Tax  estimates  for  1946  call  for  71,363,591 
pesos  to  be  raised  by  indirect  taxation, 
including  customs  duties,  stamped  paper, 
and  consumption  taxes  on  gasoline,  tires, 
playing  cards,  matches,  and  automatic 
lighters.  Direct  taxation,  including  income 
taxes,  capital  a.ssets  taxes,  and  inheritance 
and  gift  taxes,  is  expected  to  produce 
60,537,972  p>esos.  Income  taxes  are  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  this  category-.  In 
1945  Colombia’s  income  tax  yield  was 
more  than  30  percent  larger  than  in  1944, 
and  accordingly  the  income  tax  item  which 
in  the  1945  budget  was  set  at  18,700,000 
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pesos  is  raised  Jiy  the  current  budget  to 
30,500,000  pesos. 

National  Remuneration  Institute 
established  in  Argentina 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  laws  issued 
in  .\rgcntina  during  recent  months  is  De¬ 
cree  No.  33,302  of  December  20,  1945, 
which  creates  the  National  Institute  of 
Remuneration.  This  Institute  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  apply  minimum  living  wages 
and  basic  wage  scales  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  to  intervene  in  the  payment 
of  immediate  “emergency  increases”  in 
salaries  and  wages  and  of  annual  comple¬ 
mentary  salaries. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute, 
consisting  of  a  chairman  and  12  titular 
directors,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Six  of  the  twelve  titular  directors 
will  represent  employers’  interests,  and 
six  will  represent  employees;  they  will  be 
appointed  on  the  proposal  of  the  legally 
recognized  unions  or  associations  most 
representative  of  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  activities.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  will  hold  office  for  the 
duration  of  his  good  conduct,  and  the 
other  members  will  have  4-year  terms  and 
will  l)e  eligible  for  reappointment. 

The  minimum  living  wage  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Institute  to  every  Argentine 
worker  is  defined  as  “the  remuneration  for 
work  which  in  each  district  will  ensure  the 
employee  and  his  family  adequate  nour¬ 
ishment,  hygienic  housing,  clothing,  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  children,  medical  attention, 
transportation  or  mobility,  social  secu¬ 
rity,  vacations,  and  recreation.”  The 
minimum  living  wage  for  each  district 
will  be  periodically  adjusted  to  variations 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  basic  wage  scales  which  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  set  up  for  each  categoiA'  of  work 


will  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  need  to  provide  the  worker  with  a 
standard  of  living  appropriate  to  his  tech¬ 
nical  ability,  salaries  paid  in  similar  occu¬ 
pations,  local  customs,  and  the  economic 
capacity  of  the  industry  or  activity  under 
consideration.  These  wage  scales  will  be 
determined  with  the  assistance  of  Wage 
Committees  (made  up  of  an  equal  number 
of  employers  and  workers)  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  different 
industries,  activities,  and  trades  in  each 
district.  Companies  which  can  prove  to 
the  Board  that  payment  of  the  established 
basic  wage  will  affect  their  economic  and 
financial  stability  may  apply  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  pay  lower  wages,  provided  they  are 
not  Ix'low  the  minimum  living  wage,  for 
a  fjeriod  not  to  exceed  12  months.  Vari¬ 
ations  of  10  percent  or  more  in  the  cost  of 
living  will  be  met  by  adjustments  in  the 
basic  wage  scales. 

.^11  employers  are  required  by  the  decree 
to  pay  their  employees  on  December  31 
of  each  year  a  complementary  salary  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  twelfth  part  of  total  salaries 
or  wages  paid  during  the  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  sum  equivalent  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  paid  out  for  complementary 
salaries  must  Ije  deposited  by  the  employer 
in  the  Banco  de  la  Xacion  Argentina  to  the 
order  of  the  Institute.  (Employers  may 
retain  2  percent  of  complementary  salaries 
from  their  employees  for  this  purpose.) 
Three  percent  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  by 
the  Institute  to  promote  traveling  by 
workers  and  their  families,  and  to  support 
vacation  colonies  and  other  places  of 
recreation.  The  remaining  2  percent  of 
the  sum  will  go  toward  the  general  support 
of  the  Institute.  Other  means  of  support 
for  the  Institute  will  be  interest  on  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  it  owns,  the  proceeds  from 
fines  for  violation  of  the  decree,  and 
donations  and  legacies. 
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As  a  temporary  measure  to  cover  the 
period  during  which  minimum  wages  and 
basic  wage  scales  are  Ireing  determined,  the 
decree  provides  for  “emergency  increases” 
in  salaries  and  wages  effective  December 
1,  1945.  The  rates  of  these  increases  are 
specified  for  the  various  income  groups. 
Increases  granted  by  employers  between 
July  1,  1944,  and  the  time  of  the  decree 
are  to  Ire  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  new  increases. 

Grape  growing  in  Uruguay 

The  grape-growing  and  wine  industries 
have  shown  a  remarkable  record  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  Uruguay  during  the  past 
40  years. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  1898, 
approximately  8.920  acres  of  land  were 
planted  to  grapes  in  Uruguay.  In  that 
year  the  vines  produced  5,894  tons  of 
grapes,  and  the  grapes  in  turn  yielded 
885,340  gallons  of  wine.  .\  decade  later 
these  figures  were  tripled,  and  in  1930 
approximately  12.6  million  gallons  of  wine 
were  produced;  by  1934  wine  production 
rose  to  14.9  million  gallons;  and  nine  years 
later,  in  1943,  with  some  42,000  acres  of 
vineyards,  a  record-breaking  grape  harvest 
gave  a  record-breaking  wine  production 
of  20.4  million  gallons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  vineyards  is 
located  in  the  Departments  of  Montevideo 
and  Canelones.  with  the  remainder  in  the 
Departments  of  San  Jose,  Colonia,  Florida, 
Salto,  Maldonado,  and  others. 

Based  on  the  land,  viticulture  has  had 
the  virtue  not  only  of  contributing  to 
agricultural  progress,  but  also  of  ac¬ 
celerating  industrial  development  through 
the  elaboration  of  its  fruit.  Many  grape 
growers  themselves  have  at  the  same  time 
become  wine  manufacturers.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  at  present  alxtut  100,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  wine  industry. 


In  the  last  decade  the  industry's  technical 
progress  has  been  especially  noteworthy, 
and  the  fine  domestic  wines  and  liquors, 
above  all  champagne,  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Grape  growers  have  cooperated 
with  wine  manufacturers  by  cultivating 
varieties  of  grapes  that  will  produce  only 
the  finest  table  wines. 

1  he  operations  of  grape  growers,  wine 
manufacturers,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  must  all  be  registered  according  to 
law,  and  before  being  released  for  con¬ 
sumption,  all  wines  and  other  liquors 
manufactured  in  the  country  undergo 
rigid  official  inspection. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest: 


IVar 

Wine  nianii- 
factvTed 
(gnlloiii) 

Year 

Wine  niniiii- 
^aclined 
(gallon  ft 

1905 . 

3.  056,  350 

1937 . 

18.  645.  550 

1910 . 

4.  490,  420 

1938 . 

18,064,730 

1915 . 

3,  009,  500 

1939 . 

15.  191.  780 

1920 . 

9,  534,  870 

1940 . 

11.379,  900 

1925 . 

9,  555,  350 

1941 . 

15,617.  440 

1930 . 

12,659,  200 

1942 . 

18,  201,740 

1935 . 

9,  024,  680 

1943 . 

20.  419.  250 

1936 . 

14,  359.  820 

1944 . 

18.  960.  520 

Minimum  wage  for  Haitian  day 
laborers 

Beginning  January  15,  1946,  the  minimum 
daily  wage  of  workers  and  day  laborers  in 
government  service  and  in  all  private 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  Haiti  was  raised  by  decree- 
law  from  1 .50  gourdes  to  2  gourdes  per  day. 
(The  gourde  equals  $0.20  U.  S.  cy.)  The 
same  wage  also  applies  to  manual  workers 
who  do  piece  work. 

The  previous  minimum  of  1.50  gourdes 
was  fixed  Ity  law  in  1942,  and  the  new 
minimum  was  authorized  liecause  of  in¬ 
creased  living  costs. 

The  law  furthermore  provides  that  these 
wages  are  not  subject  to  seizure  in  amounts 
of  more  than  10  percent  of  their  total. 
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AN  ARGENTINE  TRIBUTE  TO  ROOSEVELT 

On  April  20,  the  Argentine  Charge  d’ Affaires  ad-inteiim,  Senor  don  Luis  S.  Luti,  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  Argentine  Embassy,  deposited  a  chest  containing  Argentine  earth  at  the  grave  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  chest  was  a  parchment,  a  copy  of  which  is 
shown  above. 

The  text  on  the  parchment  says;  “From  the  historic  field  of  El  Plumerillo,  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Andes  dominated  by  the  genius  of  ‘The  Saint  with  the  Sword,’  who  carried  to 
oppressed  pieoples  the  spiritual  bread  of  liberty,  the  school  children  of  Mendoza,  in  the  name  of  the 
.Argentine  government  and  pieople,  have  collected  this  earth,  sanctified  by  love  for  law,  justice,  and 
honor,  to  mingle  with  the  soil  of  other  American  nations  on  the  tomb  of  the  century's  great  democrat, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.” 

While  the  entire  delegation  stood  by  the  grave,  Senor  Luti  said:  “In  the  name  of  the  Argentine  people 
and  government,  I  lay  by  the  tomb  of  the  great  democrat.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in 
homage  to  his  memory,  this  Argentine  earth,  collected  by  our  school  children  on  the  field  of  El  Plumerillo, 
in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  where  San  Martin  begtm  on  January  4,  1817,  his  glorious  campaign  for 
indcpiendence.” 

The  Charge  d’ Affaires  was  accompanied  by  Rear  Admiral  Alberto  D.  Brunet;  Rear  Admiral  Carlos 
Saravia;  Brigadier  Aristobulo  S.  Reyes;  Senor  Genaro  W.  Cooke;  .Senor  Enrique  Ferrer  Vieyra;  Colonel 
Jose  Fernandez;  Senor  Anselmo  M.  Viacava;  Commodore  Pablo  Casazza;  Senor  Manlio  A.  Zileri; 
Senor  Jorge  L.  Soli;  Senor  Rodolfo  Barbagelata;  Commander  Enrique  Raspini;  Lieutenant  Commander 
Emilio  Diaz;  Lieutenant  Commander  Raul  LaCabanne;  Senor  Carlos  de  Posada,  and  Senor  Oscar 
Ivan  Pezet. 
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Cuban  tobacco  production  and 
exports  in  ig^j 

Statistics  on  C’uha's  1945  production  and 
exportation  of  tobacco  were  issued  in 
February  1946  by  the  National  Toliacco 
C^oinmission.  Total  production  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  63.654.090  pounds,  1 .7  percent 
less  than  in  1944.  Considerably  more 
toliacco  was  planted  for  the  1945  crop 
season,  but  the  Octoix'r  1944  hurricane 
and  the  followina:  prolonejed  drought 
greatly  cut  down  production. 

Total  tobacco  exjjorts.  valued  at 
$50,443,025  (2.5  fx*rcent  lx*low  the  1944 
figure  of  $51,743,762).  were  divided  into 
the  following  categories;  29,957,000  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $37,667,359; 
109,955,000  cigars,  valued  at  $12,528,927; 
34,908,000  cigarettes,  valued  at  $166,036; 
and  71,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
valued  at  $80,703. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Cuba's  tobacco 
exports,  Ixjth  leaf  tobacco  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  went  to  the  United  States 
market,  which  alxsorlx*d  79.8  percent,  or 
$40,253,640  of  the  total.  Spain  was  next 
in  importance,  with  $4,043,725.  Canada 
also  provided  a  market  of  considerable 
importance,  having  acquired  Culian  to¬ 
bacco  worth  $1,274,750.  Canada  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Argentina,  which  imported 
Clulian  tobacco  products  valued  at 
$941,806.  Other  American  Republics, 
which  also  figured  as  appreciable  markets, 
although  to  a  far  lesser  extent  than  those 
just  mentioned,  were  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Peru,  Panama,  and  Brazil. 

Low-cost  housing  in  Mexico 

The  progress  of  a  country,  or  of  a  city,  is 
measured  not  alone  by  its  imposing  public 
buildings,  its  fine  homes,  its  broad  avenues. 
Of  these  Mexico  the  nation  and  Mexico 
the  city  have  a  great  abundance.  But  the 


kind  of  homes  the  working  class,  the  low- 
income  groups,  live  in  is  another  measure 
of  true  stxriai  progress — or  lack  of  it. 

In  this  respx*ct  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  Federal  District  are 
moving  rapidly  ahead,  as  evidenced  by- 
two  laws,  approved  by  the  President  on 
Feliruary  11  and  12,  1946,  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  low-cost  housing  con¬ 
struction. 

The  first  of  these  laws  authorized  the 
Executive  Power  to  grant  fx*rmission  to 
credit  and  financial  concerns  to  engage,  if 
they  so  desire,  in  savings  and  loan  opera¬ 
tions  for  low-cost  housing.  The  savings 
accounts  will  lx*  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  acquiring  or  constructing  homes,  and 
the  mortgage  loan  operations  will  lx*  con¬ 
ducted  preferably  with  the  sa\  ings  depos¬ 
itors  for  the  same  purpo.se.  Regulations 
of  the  law,  to  lx*  issued  later,  will  fix  the 
maximum  amount  of  deposits  that  may 
lx*  accepted  and  the  conditions  for  their 
withdrawal. 

Financial  institutions  engaged  in  such 
business  must  have  a  minimum  capital 
of  500,000  pe.sos;  their  loans  must  lx*  first 
mortgage  liens  only,  to  l)e  applied  to  the 
acquisition,  construction,  cnlarg«*ment.  or 
repair  of  homes,  or  the  payment  of  debt 
on  homes.  The  credit  extended  is  limited 
to  60  percent  (or,  in  special  cases  to  lx 
fixed  in  the  Regulations,  80  percent)  of  the 
total  value  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
and  in  no  case  may  exceed  35,000  jx*sos. 

The  General  Law  on  Credit  Institutions 
was  amended  to  include  these  new  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  .second  law  created  a  new  Banco  de 
Fomento  ds  la  Hahitacion  (Housing  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank),  for  the  expre.ss  purpose  of 
promoting  and  directing  the  investment 
of  capital  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
construction  of  single-  or  multi-family 
houses  to  relieve  the  housing  situation  in 
the  Federal  District.  The  -new  bank. 
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the  life  of  which  is  unlimited  hy  the  law, 
is  further  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Government  for  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  land  for  housing  construction, 
to  ens:a£[e  in  assimilable  fiduciary  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
District  authorities  in  the  solution  of 
urbanization  problems  in  general. 

The  Bank,  which  began  to  function 
l)efore  the  end  of  March,  is  located  in 
Mexico  City  and  has  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
pesos,  made  up  of  10,000  shares  of  1,000 
pesos  each,  suljscrilied  as  follows:  51 
percent  of  Series  A  shares,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  District:  and  Series 
B  shares,  17  percent  by  the  General 
Ollice  of  Civil  Retirement  Pensions,  17 
percent  by  the  Mexican  Social  Security 
Institute,  14  percent  by  insurance  and 
security  companies,  and  1  percent  by 
private  l)usiness. 

The  Bank  is  empowered  by  law  to 
acquire  land,  sul)divide  it,  and  construct 
upon  it;  enter  into  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  or  apartments;  issue 
titles  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  users; 
issue  mortgage  and  general  Itonds;  extend 
refinancing  credit  to  construction  com¬ 
panies  and  enter  into  silent  partnerships 
with  them;  promote  the  organization  of 
industries  allied  to  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry;  acquire,  or  produce,  construction 
materials  and  other  accessory  equip¬ 
ment;  buy  and  sell  bonds,  engage  in 
exchange  and  stock  market  operations, 
and  receive  securities  deposits. 

len  percent  of  the  Bank’s  net  profits 
at  the  end  of  a  ljusiness  year  must  lx; 
allocated  to  a  reserve  fund  until  the  reserve 
reaches  an  amount  equal  to  the  legal  capital ; 
5  percent  must  go  into  a  Special  Insurance 
Reserve  Fund;  6  percent  will  l)e  used 
for  dividends  on  the  Series  B  shares;  an 
amount  yet  to  l)e  determined  for  payment 
of  the  two  Commissioners  (to  be  named 
one  each  by  the  Series  A  and  Series  B 


shareholders),  whose  duty  is  to  supervise 
the  Bank’s  operations;  and  the  remainder 
into  the  Special  Insurance  Reserve  Fund. 

.According  to  the  Mexican  press,  the 
first  group  of  homes  to  l)e  constructed 
by  the  Bank  will  lx*  apartment  houses 
for  low-income  families  in  the  Colonia 
Buenos  .Aires,  to  l)e  followed  by  others  in 
Balbuena  and  other  sections  of  the  city. 
Every  effort  will  lx*  made  to  make  the 
dwellings  as  low  in  cost  as  is  compatible 
with  health  and  comfort.  Single-family 
homes  will  be  built  on  the  same  basis 
and  will  be  made  available  for  purchase 
by  workers  at  cost  price  through  monthly 
payments  that  will  lie  no  more,  and 
probably  less,  than  they  now  pay  for 
rent  of  undesirable  places. 

Guatemalan  workers  and  the 
Constitution 

The  Guatemalan  constitution  of  March 
1945  recognized  the  worker’s  stake  in  his 
job  by  providing  for  workers  who  have 
been  unjustly  dismissed,  and  also  for  those 
who  leave  Ijecause  of  abusive  treatment, 
a  scale  of  compensation  based  upon  their 
length  of  service.  In  December  the  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  labor  law  which  clarifies 
and  defines  this  policy. 

Workers  may  l)e  dismissed  for  acts  of 
violence,  for  neglect  of  required  safety- 
measures,  for  drunkenness,  for  wilful  in¬ 
jury  to  property,  for  four  unexcused  ab- 
.sences  within  a  month,  or,  during  the  first 
40  days  of  employment,  for  having  mis¬ 
represented  their  ability  to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  employed.  .A  worker 
may  not  be  dismissed  for  refusing  a  change 
of  assignment  which  would  take  him  away 
from  home,  and  he  may  leave  and  claim 
the  appropriate  compensation  from  the 
employer  if  he  is  not  paid  according  to 
agreement,  if  safety  conditions  are  neglect- 
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ed,  if  he  is  exposed  to  violenee  or  abuse, 
or,  during  the  first  40  days  of  employ¬ 
ment.  if  the  work  required  of  him  has 
been  misrepresented.  A  worker  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  dismissed  without  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  may  appeal  within  a  week  of 
his  dismissal  to  a  labor  tribunal,  and  may 
claim  back  pay  in  case  he  is  reinstated. 

Provisions  of  the  law  apply  to  all  workers 
in  private  employment,  both  laborers  and 
white  collar  workers,  and  are  not  affected 
by  any  waiver  which  the  worker  may  have 
signed.  They  do  not  apply  to  employees 
of  municipalities  or  of  the  national 
government. 

Protection  of  Indians  in  Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica’s  new  Board  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Native  Races  will  concern  itself  with 
the  health,  education,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  country’s  Indian  population,  and 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  protection 
of  Indians  from  any  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  their  lands.  The  presidential 
decree  of  Decemlter  1945  which  provided 
for  the  Board  declared  -that  all  the  lands 
already  occupied  by  Indians  are  their  legal 
and  inalienable  property,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  strips  set  aside  for  the 
Pan  American  Highway. 

To  determine  the  Ixjundaries  of  these 
lands  and  to  assign  them,  the  Board  will 
make  use  of  the  technical  services  of  the 
National  Geographic  Institute,  which  was 
set  up  2  years  ago  as  a  branch  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Development.  Indians  will 
have  full  title  to  the  lands  except  that  they 
may  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  them  only 
within  their  own  triljes.  and  then  only 
after  authorization  from  the  Board.  In¬ 
dians  who  have  lived  away  from  the  Indian 
settlements  for  more  than  four  years  are 
not  covered  by  this  law. 

The  five  memljers  of  the  Board  are 
selected  for  their  interest  in  geography  or 


in  the  Indian  triljes.  and  are  appointed 
for  an  indefinite  term.  They  serve  with¬ 
out  pay,  but  may  appoint  local  representa¬ 
tives  who  will  receive  a  salary. 

Antituberculosis  fund  in  Uruguay 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  recently  set 
up  a  Permanent  National  Fund  to  assist 
in  the  fight  against  tuljerculosis,  and  at  the 
same  time  created  an  Honorary  Commis¬ 
sion  to  function  within  the  Ministry'  of 
Public  Health,  charged  with  studying, 
planning,  and  advising  the  Government 
on  measures  to  combat  the  disease,  or¬ 
ganizing  and  directing  a  permanent  census 
of  tuberculosis  sufferers  in  the  country, 
preparing  and  disseminating  campaign 
propaganda,  and  administering  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  itself,  which  is  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  social  assistance  pensions 
to  the  families  of  tul)ercular  patients,  is  to 
accrue  from  the  following  sources:  collec¬ 
tions  made  in  1944  and  1945  by  the 
National  Anti-Tul)erculosis  Crusade  as 
organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  proceeds  of  future  annual 
or  special  drives  for  funds;  voluntary 
federal  or  municipal  contributions;  pri¬ 
vate  donations,  legacies,  and  gifts;  any 
annual  surpluses  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health;  and  the  proceeds  of  various  amuse¬ 
ment,  license,  and  telephone  service  taxes 
levied  by  law'  esjaecially  for  this  purpose. 

Public  servants  who  contract  tuljercu- 
losis  will  be  given  three  years  of  leave  on 
full  pay,  in  order  to  undergo  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  The  pensions  provided  by  the 
Fund  will  not  apply  to  such  persons,  but 
in  the  case  of  all  other  needy  tultercular 
patients  the  Fund  will  provide  monthly 
pensions  to  the  families,  based  on  the 
salary  or  wage  of  the  patient,  size  of  his 
family,  or  his  contribution  to  the  family 
income  in  case  he  is  not  the  head  of  the 
family.  The  pensions  will  lie  paid  for  a 
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term  of  3  years  and  will  he  extended  for  3 
months  after  either  recovery  or  death  of 
the  patient. 

Xeiv  laws  benefit  mine  workers  in 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua 

Legislation  coverin^a;  working;  hours  and 
base  pay  for  mine  workers  has  recently 
lieen  enacted  in  Ecuador  and  Nicaragfua. 
Ecuadorean  miners  may  not  lx‘  under 
ground  more  than  6  hours  a  day,  and  7 
hours  is  considered  an  ordinary  day’s 
work.  Should  more  than  1  hour  Ije  spent 
in  travel  time  or  in  preparatory  work,  the 
excess  must  l)e  credited  to  the  worker  as 
overtime,  since  his  wages  are  based  on  the 
7-hour  day. 

Nicaragua  has  set  minimum  wages  for 
mine  workers  in  the  towns  of  La  Liliertad 
and  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chontales.  This  is  an  earnest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
assure  the  workers  a  subsistence  wage,  in 
keeping  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
\arious  regions.  Wages  range  from  7 
cordobas  a  day  for  machinists,  to  3)$ 
cordobas  for  porters.  (The  cordoba  is 
worth  $0.20  U.  S.  cy.)  These  wages  will  lx; 
in  effect  until  June  30  of  this  year. 

Summer  courses 

.\mong  the  universities  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  L’nited  States  offering  summer 
courses  in  Spanish  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  cultural  subjects  are  the  L'niversity 
of  Habana,  the  University  of  Chile,  the 
University  of  Colombia,  the  National 
University  of  Mexico,  and  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  For  the  third  time,  a 
Spanish  Language  Institute  in  Mexico 
City  is  to  lx:  conducted  for  100  experienced 
teachers  of  Spanish  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 


Washington  25,  D.  C.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  University  of  Mexico. 

.\  numl)er  of  United  States  educational 
institutions  have  arranged  field  tours  or 
courses  in  Mexico,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  local  seats  of  learning.  They  include 
the  Universities  of  New  Mexico  and 
Houston;  .Stanford,  Montana  State,  and 
Syracuse  Universities;  Texas  State  College 
for  Women;  the  Sam  Houston  and  Kansas 
State  Teachers  Colleges;  and  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College. 

The  numl)er  of  workshops  and  summer 
schools  in  the  United  States  dealing  with 
the  Pan  American  field  is  large.  Middle- 
buiy  and  Mills  Colleges;  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College;  Claremont  Grad¬ 
uate  School;  the  Universities  of  Denver 
and  New  Mexico;  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and 
Western  Reserve  Universities;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  and  other  schools 
list  interesting  courses. 

Ecuador  creates  scholarships  for 
School  of  Social  Service 

Ecuador  has  established  a  National 
School  of  Social  Service,  which  will  help 
provide  the  country  with  an  adequate 
numljer  of  trained  social  workers.  The 
school  is  in  Quito,  and  will  l)e  under  the 
Ministry  of  .Social  Welfare.  It  will  lie 
directed  by  a  social  worker  who  has 
had  education  and  experience  in  the  field. 

In  order  to  aid  the  students,  guarantee 
their  employment,  and  assure  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Government  after  graduation, 
the  Government  will  grant  a  numlier  of 
scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  given 
to  students  who  promise  to  complete  the 
regular  course  of  study,  which  ends  with 
their  receiving  a  diploma  in  social  service 
work. 

The  students  must  guarantee  that  after 
graduation  they  will  serve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  2  years,  in  social  service  positions 
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assigned  to  them,  at  a  salary  set  l)y  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  Should  the 
student  Ite  unahle  to  carry  out  this  agree¬ 
ment.  he  is  expected  to  repay  all  money 
received  under  this  scholarship  plan.  To 
guarantee  this  repayment,  he  must  Ije 
endorsed  by  two  resjxtnsible  people  who 
agree  to  lx*  accountable  for  his  debt. 

1  he  scholarships  for  the  2-year  course 
of  study  provide  150  sucres  a  month  for 
students  residing  in  Quito,  and  300 
sucres  a  month  for  students  from  the 
provinces. 

IVe  see  by  the  papers — 

•  Brazil  has  reduced  its  debt  to  the  United 
States  by  more  than  $67,000,000  during 
the  past  2  years.  In  Xovemlxr  1943  the 
debt  stood  at  $284,012,645,  while  on  De- 
cemlx'r  31,  1945  it  amounted  to  only 
S21 6,698,1 35.  .Xccording  to  .Senhor  Mario 
da  Camaia.  Head  of  the  Brazilian  Treas¬ 
ury  Delegation  and  Financial  Counsellor 
to  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  Brazil's  eco¬ 
nomic  position  is  stronger  now  than  it  has 
ever  Ixen,  and  within  a  comparatively 
small  numixr  of  years  the  country  hopes 
to  lx  entirely  free  of  all  its  foreign  debt. 

•  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Allee  has  Ixen  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
to  succeed  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman. 

Mr.  .\llee  is  a  well-known  international 
expert  on  agriculture,  and  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  agricultural  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  activities  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  his  accomplish- 
nxnts  prove  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  recommended.  Just 
Ixfore  his  appointment,  Mr.  Allee  was 
.seiz  ing  also  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  where 
he  cooperated  in  drafting  the  plans  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  education,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution. 


•  The  Argentine  .State  Merchant  Marine 
has  announced  its  plans  for  the  acquisition 
of  12  new  ships  to  replace  the  Italian  and 
French  ve.ssels  that  were  confiscated  during 
the  war,  and  that  are  now  Ixing  returned 
to  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
Contracts  have  already  Ixen  made  with 
English  and  Swedish  shipbuilding  com¬ 
panies  for  the  construction  of  6  vessels 
totaling  55,100  tons.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  authorized  the  Merchant 
Marine  to  arrange  with  European  ship¬ 
yards  for  the  purchase  of  three  100-pas¬ 
senger  ships  and  two  refrigerator  Ixiats. 
7  he  twelfth  ship,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  as  yet  undecided,  is  to  lx  ljuilt  by  a 
domestic  shipyard.  This  last  vessel  will 
probably  lx  used  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  country.  The  new  Ixats  will 
total  88,100  tons,  whereas  the  foreign 
vessels  they  are  to  replace  totaled  only 
77.048  tons. 

•  In  accordance  with  the  educational 
agreement  signed  Ixtween  Bolivia  and 
Peru  last  No\emlx‘r  (see  Bulletin,  April 
1946,  p.  233),  a  Conference  of  teachers 
representing  the  two  countries  was  held  in 
Warisata  and  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  Decem- 
Ixr.  At  this  Ckjnference  detailed  plans  of 
study  for  the  rural  primary  schools  of  the 
Lake  Titicaca  region  were  outlined,  and 
directives  issued  for  orienting  teachers  in 
the  implementation  of  these  plans.  .A 
general  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
primary  schools  of  the  region  was  agreed 
upon. 

•  Telephone  serv’ice  between  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines  was  put  into  operation  on 
March  14,  1946,  thus  filling  a  long-felt 
need  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  for  modern  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Cuban  mainland. 
The  Cuban  press,  in  noting  the  event, 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  telephone 
communication  was  established  452  years 
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alter  the  Isle  was  discovered  by  Cblumbus 
on  his  second  voyage,  and  21  years  after 
the  United  States  Senate  approved  the 
treaty  whereby  the  United  States  Senate 
renounced  in  favor  of  Cuba  all  claims  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines. 

t  Mexico  is  preparing  to  carr\'  on  its 
literacy  campaign  without  interruption. 
.\  decree  of  February  11,  1 946,  extended 
the  duration  of  the  campaign,  which  was 
started  early  in  1945  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  August  21,  1944.  As  soon 
as  the  results  of  the  campaign  can  be 
evaluated  and  made  known,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  a  permanent  institution. 

•  During  the  1944-45  season,  a  total-  of 
943,710  acres  was  devoted  to  cotton  in 
Argentina.  Some  217,700  tons  of  raw 
cotton  were  produced,  which  yielded 
72,000  tons  of  cotton  filjer.  The  latter 
figure,  lx?cause  of  drought  conditions  and 
various  plant  diseases,  is  less  than  that 
registered  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
smaller  by  15,500  tons  than  the  average 
for  the  5-year  period  1939-40  to  1943-44. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  the 
same  area,  or  943,922  acres,  was  planted 
in  cotton  for  the  1945-46  season. 

•  recent  executive  decree  in  Argentina 
provided  for  the  creation  by  the  Bureau  of 
.Vronautics  of  a  National  Air  Merchant 
Fleet.  The  Line  as  Aereas  del  Estado  will 
lx?  used  as  the  base  for  the  creation  of  the 
Fleet,  and  the  participation  of  interested 
.-Argentine  companies  will  be  invited.  The 
same  decree  named  the  Llneas  Aereas  del 
Estado  as  the  executive  organ  of  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  its  interna¬ 
tional  aviation  policies. 

•  .\s  a  further  extension  of  its  program  to 
increase  the  practical  value  of  its  sers'ices, 
the  National  University  of  El  Salvador  is 
establishing  a  School  of  Agriculture. 
Funds  made  available  to  the  University  on 


the  closing  of  the  Technological  Institute 
(amounting  to  approximately  100,000 
colones)  are  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

•  The  National  .Agricultural  Center  being 
set  up  on  the  Zapotiian  hacienda  in  El 
Salvador  will  be  the  leading  agricultural 
station  in  the  country  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Central  .America. 
The  laboratories  for  this  center  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  over  50,000  colones. 

•  Caracas,  Venezuela  recently  celebrated 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  poet  Juan  .Antonio  Perez  Bonalde. 
The  Federal  District  named  a  school  in 
his  honor,  and  placed  a  floral  tribute 
on  his  statue  in  the  park  which  l)ears 
his  name.  The  National  Government 
will  publish  a  one-volume  edition  of 
his  literary  works,  and  has  decreed  that 
his  remains  be  moved  to  the  National 
Pantheon. 

•  The  city  of  Colon,  Panama,  opjened  a 
new  stadium  on  January  4  with  a  base¬ 
ball  game  attended  by  4,000  fans. 

•  A  system  of  Tourist  Identification  Cards, 
under  W'hich  tourists  may  visit  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  for  purposes  of  recre¬ 
ation  or  study,  Ijecame  effective  January  1, 
1946.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  passport  or  visa.  The  tourist 
card  may  be  secured,  upon  presentation 
of  proof  of  citizenship,  from  transportation 
companies  at  a  cost  of  SI.  Valid  for  a 
stay  of  90  days,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
an  additional  90  days  by  application  to 
the  office  of  the  Panama  National  Tourist 
Commission  in  Panama  City. 

•  A  mixed  commission  of  Chilean  and 
Argentine  engineers  is  reported  to  have 
finished  preliminary  studies  for  a  new 
tunnel  on  the  Transandine  Railway  unit¬ 
ing  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago.  It  will 
Ije  alx)ut  12)^  miles  long  and  will  obviate 
danger  from  avalanches. 
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•  Honduras  now  has  a  population  ol 
1,201,310,  according  to  figures  submitU'd 
by  the  eo\ernors  of  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  census  taken  in  June  1945. 

•  The  Venezuelan  Go\ernment  will  protect 
its  Orinoco  River  turtles,  on  the  islands  of 
Pararuma,  Playa  Blanca  and  Cabullarito, 
by  resfulatinsr  the  turtlina:  industry.  In 
the  future  all  turtlers  must  have  a  {x*rmit, 
granted  Ity  the  Ministry  of  .X^riculture 
and  Stockraising,  and  dependent  on  the 
intended  use  of  the  catch.  The  turtling 
season  lasts  from  Feliruary  20  to  .April  1, 
these  dates  lieing  movable  so  as  not  to 
o\erlap  the  spawning  season.  The  total 
catch  per  day  during  1946,  for  all  turtlers, 
must  not  e.xceed  800  turtles,  and  if  during 
the  season  there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
the  numlier  of  turtles  on  the  Iteaches,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Stockraising 
may  order  immediate  cessation  of  turtling. 
The  taking  of  eggs  and  newly  hatched 
turtles  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  all  re¬ 
mains  not  used  for  industrial  purposes 
must  lie  incinerated  far  from  the  Iteaches. 

•  In  Sao  Paulo,  capital  of  the  great  cotton¬ 
growing  state  in  Brazil,  the  Commodity 
Exchange  has  conducted  .since  1923  a 
school  to  teach  cotton-grading.  This  has 
had  more  than  900  graduates,  who  have 
played  an  important  part  in  seeing  that 
exports  meet  purchasers’  specifications. 

•  A  recent  Cuban  decree  called  for  the 
registration,  within  the  next  6  months,  of 
all  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  the 
Republic  whose  births  have  not  already 
been  duly  recorded.  -A  large  numlx'r  of 
children,  Ijecause  of  abandonment,  care¬ 
lessness  or  ignorance  of  their  parents,  or 
Ix'cause  they  happened  to  Ije  born  in 
remote  places,  have  not  heretofore  had 
their  births  registered.  The  Government, 
desirous  of  having  accurate  statistics  on 
which  to  Ijase  school  programs,  is  taking 
this  step  to  fill  the  existing  gap. 

fisttsoi  4r, 


•  .An  e.xecutive  resolution  in  L'ruouay, 
dated  Decemlx^r  14,  1945,  recommended 
to  all  Wage  C'.ouncils  of  the  nation  that,  in 
fixing  wages  for  women  workers,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  regardless  of  .sex.  In  cases  where 
production  by  women  workers  is  such  as 
to  make  an  adjustment  seem  advisable  or 
necessary,  the  re.solution  recommended 
that  the  Wage  Councils  fix  a  wage  differ¬ 
ential  of  not  more  than  20  percent  Ik*- 
tween  women  and  men. 

•  On  February  21,  1946,  another  electric 
power  plant  liegan  to  function  in  Mexico. 
This  newest  product  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  located  in 
\’eracruz,  has  a  capacity  of  10,500  kilo¬ 
watts  per  hour,  will  supply  electricity  to 
the  shipyards  and  pumping  station  of 
\'eracruz,  and  will  interconnect  with  the 
Puebla-V’eracruz  power  system.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  new  impietus  to  industries 
of  the  region. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  created 
in  August  1937,  whose  only  source  of  in¬ 
come  is  the  proceeds  of  the  consumption 
tax  on  electricity,  now  has  25  plants 
under  construction  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

•  .A  1945  official  estimate  of  livestock  exist¬ 
ing  in  .Argentina  places  the  number  of 
cattle  at  34,010,300,  of  sheep  at  56,181,800. 
of  hogs  at  8,009,700,  and  of  horses  at 
7,473,300. 

•  The  rose  was  declared  the  national  flower 
of  Honduras  on  January  12,  1946. 

•  The  Compania  Cubana  de  Aviacion 
{Cuban  Aviation  Company)  recently  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  from  the  Inter- American 
.Safety  Council  for  having  completed 
11  consecutive  years  of  operation  v\ithout 
a  single  fatal  accident.  During  this  11- 
year  period,  the  company's  planes  flew 
a  total  of  47,965,760  pa.ssenger  miles. 


